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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON INTEL- 
LECTUAL CHARACTER. 


Ir is the principal object of the 
Bible, no doubt, to improve the 


moral, not the intellectual, part of 


man; to teach the way to heaven, 
not literature and science. Still 
it is evident, I think, that the Bible 
exerts upon the mental faculties a 
powerful and valuable influence, 
though this influence is merely in- 
cidental to its great and primary 
object. This incidental influence 
of the Bible, is analagous to what we 
It is ac- 


find in the physical world. 
knowledged that the physical world 
exerts upon the human mind an in- 
calculable influence, by means of 
the subjects and materials for sci- 


ence which it furnishes. But no 
one supposes, that it was the main 
design for which the physical uni- 
verse was created, that these sub- 
jects and materials might be furnish- 
ed, but rather, so far as we can see, 
thata theatre might be prepared, 
ipon Which rational beings might be 
sustained, and that moral character 
unfolded and proved, upon which 
should be awarded the destiny of 
their future being ; and in regard to 
men, it evidently answered as well 
as it does now, this essential pur- 
pose of its creation, before Coper- 
hicus demonstrated the true theory 
ofthe planetary system, or Newton 
developed those laws which bind 
logether and regulate it, or any prin- 
ciples whatever, of science had been 
erived from physical phenomena. 
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So in regard to the Bible, it is 
plain, as has already been hinted, 
that the primary object of God, in 
revealing his character and_ pur- 
poses, the laws of his spiritual king- 
dom, and the wondertul apparatus 
of redemption which his wisdom 
devised, was to prepare the way for 
depraved man to become holy and 
meet for heaven, and this esseiutial 
benefit of revelation, is within the 


reach of the humblest capacity, of 


one that can cope to no advantage 
with what is deep and mysterious, 
precisely as the unlearned yeoman 
can derive from the earth a plentiful 
harvest, and feel all the gratitude 
such a ‘blessing demands, while he 
knows nothing of the demoustr ations 
of Natural Philosophy. 

But beside this obvious and es- 
sential advantage, as in the natural, 
so in the moral world, there is an- 
other benefit less obvious and essen- 
tial, which should not be passed 
over in our estimate of the sacred 
volume, to wit, the valuable materi- 
als which it furmshes for the eleva- 
tion and improvement of the intel- 
lectual faculties. It is the great 
excellence of revelation, that while 
it brings down to the level of the 
feeblest minds all its important and 
essential blessings, it at the same 
time contains that, upon which the 
mightiest intellect may pleasurably 
and profitably bend all its energies 
through time, perhaps through eter- 
nity. A man may not only experi- 
ence all the the practical benetits of 
the truths of the gospel, he may go 
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farther and by studying themas a sci- 
ence, clearing away as far as he can 
the difficulties associated with them, 
and forming them into a connected 
and defensible theology, he may 
make them highly subservient to the 
improvement of his mind. And I 
can see no reason why the study of 
the Bible in respect to its theology, 
may not be made to contribute as 
much to the strengthening of the 
intellectual faculties, as the study 
of the mathematics or natural philo- 
sophy, since it calls these same 
faculties into equally vigorous ex- 
ercise. All will admit that it tends 
most effectually to the improve- 
ment of the mind to deduce and 
embody into demonstrative science 
the laws of the physical world, and 
what possible reason can be alleg- 
ed, that it is not equally beneficial 
to the mind, to deduce and embody 
the principles of the moral world, 
into their appropriate science? If 
it gives scope and expansion to the 
intellectual faculties, to labour 
through the demonstrations of an 
intricate astronomy, to attain an 
acquaintance with those principles 
which bind together and regulate 
the universe of matter, why does 
it not give to these same faculties 
equal, yea greater scope and ex- 
pansion, to derive from the Bible 
the sublime system of theology 
therein contained, which would be 
to develope the elements of those 
laws which bind together the whole 
immensity of moral and imperish- 
able being. Indeed, may I not say 
that it would require a mind of as 
great power and as sure movement, 
to deduce from the sacred oracles a 
perfect theology, as it did to write 
the Principia ; for this would be do- 
ing in the more hidden and moral 
world, what Newton did in the Na- 
tural. Here then, is a field upon 
which the mind, in every stage of its 
strength, may put forth all its pow- 
ers,—problems of indeed hard solu- 
tion—laws and principles truly diffi- 
cult to be stated and applied—sub- 
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jects, in short, the noblest and most 
elevating that can employ the ration. 
al powers of man. 

There is another respect in which 
the Bible may be made highly ben. 
eficial to the mind ; that is, in the 
improvement of a rhetorical taste. 

The rhetorical merits of the Bible. 
as is well known, have in forme; 
times, been almost universally neg- 
lected, perhaps unknown. But the 
labours of later critics have ascer. 
tained that the sacred volume wel! 
deserves the attention of the scho. 
lar, as containing the finest speci- 
mens of rhetorical merit that can be 
found in the whole range of litera. 
ture. They have diseovered that 
it contains a poetry replete with ey- 
ery perfeetion and sympathy that 
can give poetry access to the heart, 
and though written anterior to art, 
yet possessing every characteristic 
of thought and style, which the 
most rigid rhetoric could demand ; a 
poetry which, in every important 
excellence, as much surpasses the 
most finished specimens of Grecian 
literature, as the precepts of scrip- 
ture transcend in value, the ineffi- 
cient ethics of her wisest philoso- 
phers. This assertion I know will 
be deemed by many, wild and ex- 
travagant. But it is made upon the 
authority of men preeminent 4s 
their age, for learning and taste 
And the truth of it will doubtless be 
more extensively felt and acknow- 
ledged, according as the real mer- 
its of sacred poetry are more fully 
unfolded, taste becomes more cor 
rect and healthful, and the usages 
of a collateral antiquity are better 
understood. 

Now the sentiment that a judi 
cious study of poetry imparts a val- 
uable grace and elegance to the 
mind, and increases its power nol 
only to please, but to instruct and 
impress. needs noillustration. Ev- 
ery rhetorician, in directing the best 
method of acquiring the art of 4 
correct and polished style, and the 
power of an ascendency over the 
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feelings and actions of others, 
sends usimamediately to Shakspeare 
and Milton and Pope. The won- 
derful influence of the writings of 
Homer on the subsequent litera- 
ture of Greece, is known to all. 
The Illiad was the very rhetoric 
of those illustrious writers and 
speakers who adorned the brightest 
day of her learning and arts. Now 
if Homer, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton, exert such an influence, 
why not the sacred poets, as it is 
confessed that their writings pos- 
sess excellences of a still higher 
order. Plainly they would, were 
they studied with equal zeal and 
diligence : yes, the student would 
come to the perusal of them, with a 
taste corrected by piety ; would feel 
the exalting power of this species of 
poetry, of thoughts elevating as 
those of eternity, of beauties en- 
chanting, like the rainbow of the 
heavens. 

Amongst many advantages, sa- 
cred poetry possesses one that is 
very important. Other poets in 
the midst of much that enriches 
and chastens the mind, mingle 
much too that carries poison and 
death tothe moral feelings and sym- 
pathies. But all in the Bible is in- 
vigorating, and pure, and health- 
giving. Whilst reading other poets, 
we are indeed in a bright and beau- 
tful world, yet over the richness of 
its landscape, and on the softness of 
iis breeze, there may float the 
deadly contagion. But when peru- 
sing the poetry of scripture, we 
stand as it were, on a command- 
ing eminence, where we inhale a 
healthful atmosphere, and behold 
around us a broader horizon of 
magnificence and beauty. ‘Thus 
the direct tendency of this species 
of poetry, is to store the mind with 
images of the grand and beautiful, 
to work upon it a delicate refine- 
ment, and at the same time to give 
it the flush and symmetry of health. 
Other portions and kinds of sacred 
composition might be noticed with 
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equal propriety, as their rhetorical 
influence is as favourable as that of 
the poetical parts, but my limits 
will not permit. 

Another way, and the last I shall 
mention, in which the Bible ope- 
rates in raising the intellectual 
character, is, by means of those 
stupendous scenes which it lays 
open to faith, especially of those 
great events whichit relates and pre- 
dicts. The influence of great phys- 
ical objects upon mental character, 
is by all acknowledged to be valua- 
ble and exalting. Minds of scope 
and sensibility, as they look upward 
to the heavens cannot but feel a 
sympathetic expansien to the im- 
mensity around. Events too of 
vast temporal moment have still 
more eflect. Great political exi- 
gences, it is remarked, usually 
elevate and prepare for iilustrious 
efforts the minds of those who con- 
template much and with feeling. 
The French Revolution had this 
effect upon thousands in this coun- 
try and in England. Burke never 
wrote so much like a giant, as he 
did, when he marshalled his invin- 
cible mind against a ‘* Regicide 
Race.’ ‘The conception and con- 
templation of our national inde- 
pendence had a powerful intellect- 
ual influence upon all those who 
had souls to apprehend the magni- 
tude and glory of the project. 
Never on any other occasion, did 
Jefferson exhibit such wonderful 
energy of mind, as when he con- 
ceived and sketched that memora- 
ble document which separated this 
country from England; or Pa- 
trick Henry speak with such over- 
whelming power as he did upon 
that momentous question, war or 
chains. Indeed it is a common re- 
mark, that great political crises, 
always elicit great talents, rather 
they create them. Multitudes on 
such occasions start up from the 
lethargy of a mere physical exist- 
ence, and display to the world an 
unaccountable greatness and ener. 
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gy of character. The reason is, 
such events awaken and keep 
awake all the faculties of the mind, 
present one quickening, one over- 
powering idea upon which the soul 
may fix and giow and expand. On 
a similar principle it appears to me 
the religion of the Bible operates in 
exalting the intellectual character 
of those who embrace it in its spirit, 
and who are in the least susceptible 
of such generous and expanding in- 
fluences. The gospel, we know, 
lays open to our faith, a few events 
of inconceivable interest and mag- 
nitude. Of these, I shall select for 
the illustration of my views only 
one, but one however, which, in the 
sublimity of the circumstances that 
will attend it, in interests involved, 
and in consequences resulting, as 
much transcends the mightiest po- 
litical events, as the heavens are 
higher than the earth. I refer to 
that amazing era in eternity, the 
consummation of the meditorial dis- 
pensation. ‘The circumstances at- 
tending, will be the resurrection of 
the dead, the conflagration of the 
material universe, and the final 
judgment, and the consequences, 
the consummation of the doom of 
angels and of men. Even the exter- 
nal accompaniments of this awful 
event, cannot but have a powerful 
mental effect upon a man of strong 
faith and vigorous imagination. 
Perhaps in no other circumstances 
is the Christian who has a soul 
that can be moved, sensible of such 
intellectual elevation, such a thrill- 
ing consciousness of mental grand- 
cur and strength, as when he stands 
by an open grave, and with a faith 
which for the moment 
time, feels the great crisis to be 
clove upon him, when all who 
are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Sonof Man, and come 
forth. At such atime, I suppose 
the mind has something of that tow- 
ering and excursive energy, which 
it will have in perfection, at that 
amazing moment when it shall first 
open its vision upon the 
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whelming realities of eternity. Ey- 
ery person must have observed, for 
doubtless it accords with the expe- 
rience of all, that whenever under 
any circumstances, he has had pe- 
culiarly vivid apprehensions of those 
sublime scenes and events which 
are predicted in the Bible. and 
which we must all witness, then jit 
is that he has felt a greatness of 
conception, a reach and _ power of 
thought, of which, perhaps he is 
not capable at any other time. The 
reason of thisisobvious. Moments 
of an uncommon intellectual capa- 
city are always the result of an un. 
usual excitement of the feelings, 
and surely no events within the 
compass of our knowledge, are fit- 
ted to awaken such lofty emotions, 
such intensity of mental excite. 
ment, as some of those which have 
been mentioned. Now let a man 
have a faith that will in a measure 
perpetuate these vivid and affecting 
apprehensions of the events alluded 
to, and the consequent increase of 
intellectual power will also be con- 
tinued. Examples illustrative of 
this point, might be adduced. We 
have all seen men of ordinary men- 
tal endowments, but who, thinking 
and acting under a vivid and affect: 
ing sense of the great truths and 
approaching events of the gospel, 
have exhibited a_ largeness of 
view, an eloquence of appeal, and 
a power of accomplishment, which 
far surpassed any thing manifested 
by some of their more gifted, but 
less excited associates. 

But my limits will not permit me 
to pursue this topic farther, nor to 
take any other views of this inter- 
esting subject. Various and ines 
timable is the influence of the s? 
cred volume upon the mind. | 
raises at once, the intellectual 
character of that community where 
it is read and revered. It gives 
enlarged and corrected intelligence 
to that man who thoroughly '™ 
bues his mind with its invaluable 
contents ; and though it does ne 
professedly teach him science ane 
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literature, yet he 


derives much 


from it akin to these of equally val- 
uable influence. He sees there the 


philosophy of a perfect adaption of 
| means to an end; a poetry of un- 
| equalled richness and beauty ; an 


eloquence adequate to bring back 


| an alienated world to the love and 
' fellowship of God. Especially does 


the high destiny which the Bible 
opens before him, provided it exerts 


upon him its legitimate moral influ- 


ence, swell his bosom with the no- 


> blest moral 


conceptions, as he 


looks forward from this dark thresh- 


' wide fields 


| old of his being, into a bright and 
' unclouded eternity, where he will 
range without obstruction over the 
of knowledge, and 
' where intuition will feed the eager 


and admiring soul. DALETH. 


| THE DANGER OF MAKING A PROFES- 


SION OF RELIGION WITHOUT PI- 


ETY. 


A pure church is not to be ex- 


- pected on earth. 
time of the Apostles, when those 


Even in the 


who received the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven from Christ himself, 


access to the 


; were ministers, persons obtained 
communion table, 
p and were admitted to sealing or- 


dinances, who had not the love of 
(od. We have reason to believe 


}there will be always tares among 


the wheat: foolish will be found 


jmngled with wise virgins; the 
s vile will be gathered with the pre- 
cious in the gospel net. 
| We are told, **in the last day, will 


** Many”’ 


say, Lord, Lord»open to us, who 
will be met with this appalling an- 
swer, I never knew you. From 


pthe description given of them, it 


is evident, professors of religion 


F are intended. 


My position is, that very few of 
| *. ow 
those who are received among the 


i visible followers of Christ without 
grace are ever brought to a knowl- 
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edge of the truth. We read of 
hypocrites and false professors in 
scripture, but never of their con- 
version. I cannot conceive of a 
more perilous situation than that 
of one who has made a profession 
of religion unsupported by a good 
hope through grace, of one who, 
instead of making God his hope, 
makes hope his God. There is 
among all classes of thinking and 
conscientious persons, a well groun- 
ded apprehension of entering ‘the 
church without sufficient evidence 
of a spiritual, saving change. 

I will point out some of the 
grounds of fear, that such persons 
will die in their sins. There is ob- 
viously a difference in point of dan- 
ger, between those who are per- 
suaded prematurely to assume so 
great a responsibility, through the 
injudicious solicitude of friends, 
and those who presumptuously or 
insincerely take the vows of God 
upon them. In both cases howev- 
er, the hazard is great. 

1. There isa fancied security at- 
tending an enrollment of our names 
in the visible church, which is 
greatly to be lamented and exceed- 
ingly dangerous. The pastor and 
church have signified their approba- 
tion; and their acceptance has put 
to rest any previous fears, and for 
a time at least, quieted, if not re- 
moved, anxiety and doubt. How 
is the vain confidence and false 
peace of such professors to be sha- 
ken ?—Is vice attacked? The 
force of education, or the apathy of 
natural constitution, or respect for 
character, keeps them from vicious 
habits. Is hypocrisy exposed and 
denounced? They are not aware 
of an intention to deceive; or of 
any guilt contracted by the heart- 
less performance of duty. Any at- 
tempt on the part of the preacher 
to fasten conviction on the con- 
science, to break up false hopes, 
or to produce deep and godly sor- 
row, proves abortive ; the heart is 
protected by a shield which no 
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weapon can penetrate, wrapped in 
a covering which no hand can re- 
move. The Spirit of God which 
alone gives efficacy to any means, 
operates through the medium of 
truth; but by them the force of 
truth is evaded, and its direct ap- 
plication turned aside. The long- 
er, therefore, self delusion is prac- 
tised, and the appeals and search- 
ing messages of the gospel are re- 
risted, the greater the danger that 
the Spirit will be grieved, and the 
individuals given up to obduracy 
and blindness. 

2. Another source of fear, that 
those who are in the visible church 
will never truly turn to God, is 
found in the alarming truth, that 
the perversion of serious and sol- 
emn things has a tendency to pro- 
duce peculiar hardness of heart 
and searedness of conscience. 

A professor of religion, to be 
at all consistent, to hold a respect- 
able standing among his fellow 
Christians, must daily engage in 
the performance of many holy du- 
ties. He must use the language of 
prayer. He must worship where 
Gabriel bows. He must meet the 
eye of God. He must speak unto 
the great King. He must read 
his word; attend upon the sacra- 
ments, and become conversant with 
scenes of awful interest. All this 
will exert an ameliorating influence 
upon a sanctified heart, and pro- 
duce the happiest impression upon 
a pious mind. But no such results 
will follow where all is carnal and 
dead. The spirituality and the 
interest of the duties serve only to 
increase the insensibility of the 
conscience, and the sacredness of 
the subjects discussed and listened 
to, destroys the excitability of 
moral feeling. By becoming fa- 
miliar with awful truths and hypo- 
critically going through with sol- 
emn duties, the tenderness and 
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purity of the soul are sullied and 
lost ; religion is reduced to a cold 
and spiritless set of forms and ob. 
servances. 

3. Nor is this all. God js par. 
ticularly offended with insincerjt, 
in the performance of religious du. 
ties. He ‘“‘abhors the sacrifice 
where not the heart is found.” 
There are frequent and unequivo. 
cal indications in the Bible of his 
displeasure against hollowness jy 
Christian profession. The reli- 
gion of the gospel is a spiritual reli. 
gion. God isa spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship hin 
in spirit and in truth. He re. 
quireth truth in the inward parts, 
Where sincere and supreme love 
doth not reign, he will not accept 
the offering. His eye penetrates 
every fold of insincerity that cov. 
ers, every unreal appendage that 
setts off, the performance of duty 
How great the hazard then of pro. 
voking him to say, as in the case 
of his ancient people, To what 
purpose is the multitude of you 
sacrifices unto me? The new 
moons and Sabbaths, the calling of 
assemblies, I cannot away with: 
it is iniquity, even the solemn mee 
ing: and when ye spread forth 
your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you; yea, when ye make mo: 
ny prayers I will not hear. 

I will only add, in the conclu: 
sion, if there are any in the visible 
church, in greater danger than 
others, they are those who are %0 
little acquainted and impressed 
with the deceitfulness of the heart, 
and are so little alarmed at the 
idea of deception, as not to feel 
deep solicitude, and to institute the 
most faithful self-examination, and 
to endeavour if possible to gait 
some new evidence of a vital uniol 


to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
M. M 
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oN THE NATURE OF PROVIDENCE. 


| | srruck a young sapling with 
| my axe: it was parted: the top 
fell on the ground to perish, while 
' the trunk and root still remained in 
their place to vegetate. The tree 
| was parted: this event took place 
in the creation of God, and under 
| his superintending providence. The 
question is raised, whether the 
| providence of God, in regard to this 
' event, was mediate, or immediate. 
Was the tree parted by the ave and 
' the axe wielded by me, so that 
| the providence which rendered 
sure my volition, rendered sure, 
through these mediate causes, the 
| parting of the tree : or was the tree 
| parted by the immediate efficiency of 
' the Creator; my arm and the axe 
wielded by his immediate efficien- 
cy? They who maintain that provi- 
dence is immediate, affirm the lat- 
S ter; they who maintain that it is 
| mediate, affirm the former. Which 
_ are in the right ? 

The tree was parted by the im- 
mediate agency of God: What is 
this? Ican resolve it into nothing 
| else, consistently with the notion of 
}immediate agency in all things, 
than this; that God, at the instant 
before the parting of the tree, crea- 
‘ted it whole ; at the instant of its 
| parting, created it in two parts ; 
andthen created the two parts in 
two places, as many times as the 
'two parts changed their relative 
positions in the fall of the top to the 
ground. He created it in two parts, 
‘instead of continuing to create it 
whole: this is his immediate agen- 
cyin its parting. But how was the 
axe wielded by his immediate agen- 
scy? That was constantly created 
in all the positions it occupied ; an 
instant before the parting of the 
tree, by the side of the tree; at 
E the parting, between the two 
parts of the tree. I say nothing 
ofthe motion of my arm, for that is 
to be explained in the same way. 
My volition ; that was immediately 
‘reated, and just before these 
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changes in the successive creations 
of the axe, in the successive crea- 
tions of the tree.* 

On the other hand, when the tree 
is said to be parted by means, it is 
meant that the application of the 
axe was a physical force, which of 
itself was sufficient to part the tree: 
so of the application of the arm to 
the axe, and that my volition was a 
cause sufficient to account for the 
motion of my arm ; and that my 
existence, with that superintending 
providence which offered the in- 
ducement, was sufficient to account 
for my volition. Here is casuality 
and power in created things : on 
the other view there is none. 

I think both views are rendered 
sufficiently clear for examining the 
question ; which view is correct ? 

On either view, it is obvious, that 
if we spoke of the providence of 
God, truth would require us to say 
that God parted the tree: and al- 
so, if the parting of it occasioned 
any injury or benefit to any one, to 
say that God did the evil, or that 
God did the good. If God were 
to inspire any one to speak of his 
providence in this instance, the 
prophet must use this same lan- 


* The notion of immediate efficiency 
as maintained by Malebranche, in his 
** La Recherche de la Verite,” I know, is 
somewhat different from this definition. 
Yet as it involves the absence of al] casu- 
ality in created things, and refers every 
change to the direct efficiency of the De- 
ity, on created things, I see not why the 
theory, pushed to its legitimate results, 
comes not to the above given view. If 
what is called external things are mere 
occasions on which the Deity gives effi 
ciently to the mind, its perceptions and 
volitions, and if these pereeptions and 
volitions, thus given, are the mere occa- 
sions on which he efficiently gives to 
matter its motions, where I ask, does any 
occasion exist for the Deity efficiently to 
operate, but in the direct result of an im- 
mediate preceding efficient operation 
of his own? Must not the things them- 
selves therefore as well as the changes in 
them, be the products of immediate cre- 
ative efficiency? At least, the theory 
is pushed to these legitimate results of it 
by theologians at the present day. 
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guage; God parted the tree ; God 
did the evil; God did the good. 
Were the prophet to say this, and 
were he to call on the person who 
experienced this evil or good, to 
shew corresponding submission or 
gratitude, all would apply to a 
providence that is mediate. We 
could infer nothing from his lan- 
guage respecting the question : 
which view is correct ? 

The question still returns : 
which view is correct? No one in- 
fers any thing else than a mediate 
providence from his observation of 
facts. Mechanical power in the 
axe parted the tree: muscular 
strength wielded the axe. ‘This 
is plain and intelligible: and the 
conviction of it always arises on 
observing the facts. God created 
the tree whole at one instant: 
at the next he created it in two 
parts: no one ever comes to 
this conclusion, by observing a 
tree when it falls under the axe: it 
must result from a process of ab- 
stract reasoning. 

The process of reasoning relied 
on for the conclusion that provi- 
dence is immediate, is defective. 
God created all things, is the pre- 
mise: therefore it is concluded, 
acts of constant creation account 
for all changes. God immediately 
created iron: therefore he imme- 
diately created the axe: does this 
follow? The advocate of a medi- 
ate providence constructs as good 
a syllogism, and one that is more 
consistent with observation, when 
he says: God created all things 
originally, and upholds them, with 
their various powers ; these estab- 
lished powers, together with his in- 
terpositions, account for the chan- 
ges.* 


*] will quote, for your readers, a pas- 
sage from Brown on the philosophy of the 
Human Mind, who has most ably con- 
futed the theory of Malebranche. 

“That the Deity, in this sense, as the 
Creator of the world,and willer of all those 
great ends, which the laws of the uni- 
verse accomplish,—is the author of the 
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The inspiration of the prophets 
was an act of immediate providence 
God produced in their minds imme. 
diately the perception and belief « 
certain truths. This implies that 
his common providence, in this re. 
spect, is mediate. How else shaj 
we make this distinction? (oq 
creates immediately the Perceptiog 
and belief of a certain truth in the 
prophet: he creates as immediate. 
ly, the advocate of an immediay 
providence says, the perception ay 
belief of a certain proposition, jy 
me : which, I ask then, is the rey. 
elation? Some people think and 
believe very differently from the 
prophets : whose thoughts are 
most immediately derived from the 
Fountain of knowledge ? 

The Holy Spirit excites to all holj 
desires, by his influences. The ai. 
vocale of immediate providence a. 
serts, that all desires holy or w- 
holy, are immediately created of 
God. What room, then, is there for 
the peculiar influences of the Spirt 
in regard to those which are holy 
A mediate providence accounts {ir 
the occasion: an immediate one, 
excludes it altogether. Which view 
of providence is correct ? 

Our fathers believed in a mediat 
providence : and they are not tok 
despised, either for their talents, 
their piety, or their diligent study oi 
divine truth. ‘* God in his ordinary 
providence maketh use of meats 
yet is free to work without, above. 
and against them at pleasure.” “bj 
his providence, he ordereth [il 
things] to fall out according to tt 


physical changes which take place in! 
is then most true,—as it is most true a» 
that the same Power, who gave tlie ws 
verse its laws, can, for the particular pu 
poses of his providence, vary these ® 
pleasure. But there is no reason to ‘> 
pose that the objects which he has mi 
surely for some ends, have, as mace ") 
him, no efficacy, no power of being * 
strumental to his own great pur 
merely because whatever power they cl 
be supposed to have, must have been tt 
rived from the Fountain ofall powe! ~ 
Lect. xxx. 
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nature of the second causes, either 
necessarily, freely, or contingent- 
ly.°* According to their view, the 
blow of the axe parted the tree by 
mechanical force, ‘* necessarily ;”’ 
the contraction of the muscle of 
the arm that wielded it was caused 
hy a choice of the mind, ‘ freely ;”° 
and the volition itself took place in 


consequence of my power of choice . 


and the inducements which sur- 
rounded me at the time, ‘* contin- 
cently.”” 

An immediate providence re- 
solves all the changes transpiring 
into one simple cause, the contin- 
ued creating agency of God. Acts 
of creation are repeated, in regard 
toeach minutest thing inthe whole 
universe, at every infinitessimal of 
time. But is the universe thus con- 
stantly twinkling in and out of ex- 
istence? Or, does the continued 
existence of a thing resolve itself 
necessarily into more than one ori- 
ginal act giving it existence ? Does 
not the iron composing the axe ex- 
ist with its properties in conse- 


quence of the original act of crea- 
tion ? 

In all our observations in regard 
to power, we are brought to this 
conclusion ; that the effect of it al- 
ways remains, until itis destroyed 


by counteracting power. ‘The axe 
once sharpened by me, continued 
30, till the accident which befel it, 
instriking upon a rock after it part- 
ed the tree. The body moved at 
A, passes through the line B, indef- 
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initely, until it is impeded by resist- 
ing power at C. Why shall we not 
say that the effect of creative pow- 
er remains, until it is destroyed by 
annihilating power ; or that what 
the Creator wills to be, continues 
to be, until he wills it not to be? 

An act of creation repeated at 
each infinitessimal of time! What 
isthis? From the moment I raised 
the axe till it parted the tree, a 
space of time elapsed, which like 
the line described by its motion, is 
infinitely divisible. But because 
you can divide time into portions, 
does it follow that substance itself 
requires a corresponding success- 
ion of creative eflorts to give it pro- 
longed existence? Why may not 
prolonged existence be the effect of 
the first creative effort? Has time 
itself any causality to destroy a sub- 
stance, that it should occasion this 
new demand on omnipotence ? 
‘These questions deserve deep pon- 
dering. 

I ask the advocate of immediate 
efficiency, whatexists? I believed 
that J wielded an aze against the tree. 
But that belief was immediately 
created: but if the belief was di- 
rectly infused by creating power, I 
have no evidence of the real exist- 
ence of any substances which I call 
myself, the axe, the tree. There 
is nothing of which I am sure but 
the created belief. Nothing ex- 
ists but certain mental perceptions. 
With one breath the material uni- 
verse 1s swept away into a bare 
mental perception. Why not the 
being of God himself, by the same 
process ? O. F. 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


(NFLUENCE OF NERVOUS DISORDERS 
UPON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


THoven metaphysicians and 
physiologists may not be able to de- 
cide what particular bodily organ 
is the seat of the soul, yet all agree 

Vou. I.—No. IV. 23 


in admitting the existence of an in- 
timate sympathy between the cor- 
poreal and intellectual powers. No- 
thing exhibits this mutual connec- 
tion and dependence more clearly 
than disease. How soon is a vig- 
orous frame broken down by the 
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ravings of insanity, or the tumult of 


excited passions! And how often 
is the giant mind shorn of its 
strength, and reduced to the feeble- 
ness of infancy, through the influ- 
ence of its disordered and enfeeb- 
led tenement! We know indeed, 
that there are instances in which 
this influence seems to be but par- 
tially felt. These cases, however, 
can be regarded only as the excep- 
tions to a general law. 

The nervous system is evidently 
the medium of communication be- 
tween mind and matter. Tl or no 
sensation can exist where the 
nerves are destroyed: and without 
sensation we could have no idea of 
external objects. Hence, then, we 
might conclude that in those bodily 
disorders in which the nerves are 
but slightly affected, the mind 
would retain its vigour: whereas 
those complaints whose origin or 
seat is in the nerves, must aflect the 
mind in a correspondent degree. 
And these conclusions are confirm- 
ed by experience. 

Now there is a class of maladies, 
very prevalent at this day, that are 
termed nervous diseases,* because 
their origin is either in the nervous 
system, or the nerves are power- 
fully affected. And so great is their 
influence upon the mind, that a ma- 
jority of mankind, who have not 
studied their nature, or felt their 
power, regard them as mere men- 
tal weakness or aberration. To 
these disorders, totheir effects upon 
the mind, we wish, in this place, to 
call the attention of the reader. 
Yet it is not the object of this paper 
to consider all their relations to 
mental operations, except so far as 
will illustrate this particular point, 


* In strict medical language, we sup- 
pose apoplexy, palsy, epilepsy, &c. are 
called nervous diseases, but we use the 
term in its more popular sense to denote 
those chronic complaints in which the 
nerves and the digestive organs are chief- 
ly affected 


viz. the influence of nervous dis. 
eases upon religious experience. 

We deem it necessary, however, 
for a reason to which we have a] 
luded, to make some preliminary 
remarks, before entering direct) 
upon this subject. 

It is customary with very many 
in society, even of the intelligen 
and discerning, totreat nervous dis. 
eases as imaginary complaints, 
which are better cured by ridicul 
and severity, than by me dical pre 
scription. Perceiving that persons 
aflected with these complaints are 
subject to great depression of spir 
its, and much disposed to regard 
their case as worse than it is ; those 
who enjoy firm health, are led to 
impute all to imagination; and 
to say it is spleen, or hypochondri. 
asis, or hysterics, or vapours; 
terms to which no very definite 
idea is attached. And in order to 
cure such complaints, these per- 
sons think it necessary only to di- 
vert the attention of the patient 
from himself, and convince him that 
he has no disorder upon him, and 
that he will be well enough, if he 
leaves off attention to diet and regi- 
men, and eats, and drinks, aad 
lives, like other folks. Others, 
who have seen somewhat more of 
nervous complaints, suppose that 
they indicate some slight derange- 
ment of the system, which needs 
only a little additional exercise to 
correct. But they have no idea 
that these complaints, like other 
disorders, have usually a regular 
course from one stage to another, 
until, if unchecked, they terminate 
in dissolution. 

That such are the views of & 
large portion of mankind on this 
subject is undeniable. But ar 
these views correct? We have n¢ 
hesitation in stating decisively, tha! 
nervous diseases are as real as 4! 
other ; that they are not mere!} 
mental hallucinations ; but thet 
the particular affections of the mit 
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accompanying them are merely 
symptoms of a disordered body ; 
that these complaints can in most 
cases be traced in their progressive 
march from bad to worse, unequal 
as their steps may sometimes be, 
even to their termination, as clearly 
as most other chronic diseases ; and 
that few maladies are more difficult 
tocurethanthese. We state their 
beginning in the majority of instan- 
ces to be indigestion ; or, as it is 
fashionably termed, dyspepsia, a 
term, by the way, too limited to 
designate the Protean forms of these 
diseases in their more advanced 
stages.* ‘This imperfect digestion 


*It is a fact worthy of notice, that 
physicians have never yet been able to in- 
vent any name for nervous maladies, that 
convey any just notions of their nature : 
all their multiform titles, in medical as 
well as common language, expressing 


merely one or more of the symptoms. “ Of 


all these designations,” says Dr. John- 
son, “Indigestion has been the most 
hackneyed title, and it is in my opinion, 
the most erroneous. ‘The very worst 
forms of the disease,” (ex. gr. hypochon- 
friasis and melancholy,) “forms in 
which the body is tortured for years, and 
the mind ultimately wrecked, often ex- 
ubit no sign or proof of indigestion ; the 
appetite being good, the digestion com- 
piete, and the alvine evacuations natural. 
Nearly the same objection lies against 
the term dyspepsia, or difficult digestion. 
lhe train of symptoms exhibited in indi- 
gestion, or dyspepsia,is only one feature, 
4 Very common one | grant,) of the 
rrotean malady under consideration ; 
and by no means the most distressing 
one. The term hypochondriasis conveys 
no just idea of the nature of the disease, 
though a group of some of its more com- 
mon phenomena is usually understeod 
oy that term. Many of the most exqui- 
site specimens of hypochondiracism are 
attended with indigestion. The mind 
s affected no doubt; but only in a sece 
ondary manner. Bilious disorder is a 
‘erm equally vague and equally errone- 
seous as the others. Derangement of 
‘he Dillary secretion is a frequent concom- 
‘ant, perhaps a frequent cause or con- 
sequence of the malady, but it is by no 
‘leans always present, and when present 
‘iS Oluy one feature of the disease, and 
es hot constitute its nature or essence. 
Various other designations, as 


must of course affect the whole sys- 
tem, and if suffered to continue its 
deleterious influence, as it too fre- 
quently is, the secretions become 
greatly impaired, the liver, especial- 
ly, is disordered, inducing the 
whole train of bilious complaints. 
In the early stages of the disease, 
when indigestion forms its worst 
feature, well regulated exercise and 
freedom from corroding cares and 
passions, will usually restore the 
tone of the system. But when 
the bilious system becomes much 
affected, the complaint puts ona 
more threatening and obstinate 
form and is not easily subdued. It 
now advances with a more rapid 
step towards its termination. Its 
next attack is frequently upon one 
of the three grand centres of life, 
the heart, the brain, or the lungs. 
Fatal diseases of the heart do not so 
frequently result from this cause ; 
yet angina pectoris, ossification, and 
cardi hepatic diseases, are some- 
times thus induced. When _ the 
brain is tius attacked, apoplexy 
of the worst kind, epilepsy, dropsy 
of the brain, and palsy, not unfre- 
quently end the scene. A disease 
of the lungs, however, either habit- 
ual asthma, or the pulmonary con. 
sumption, (technically called dys- 
peptic phthisis,) is the most fre- 
quent termination of the dyspeptic’s 
protracted sufferings. 

Bui there are other important or- 
gans besides the three above men 
tioned, that often become the seat 


spleen, vapours, melancholy, nervousness, 
irritability, mental despondency,&c.I need 
only say that they are forms or features of 
a disorder that assumes almost all forms 
Hence my sagacious friend, Dr. Marshall 
Hall, not inaptly applied to this class, the 
generic name Mimoses or imitators; an 
appellation which is very significant, but 
which, of course conveys no idea of the 
nature of the malady.”"—Essay on the 
Morbid Sensibility of the Stomach and 
Bowels, p. 53. The title of this work 
shows that Dr. Johnson has added anoth- 
er, to the long list of names, applied to 
these disorders. With what success we 
leave to the profession to decide 
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of fatal diseases induced by nervous 
In one case inflamma- 
tion of the liver comes on; in an- 
other, dropsy, in another, gravel, 
in another, colick, andin some ca- 
ses where no particular organ is 
attacked, the patient sinks under 


maladies. 


universal 


debility. 


Indeed, 


we 


might swell this list till it should 
comprehend a plurality of the dis- 
eases to which the human frame is 


liable. 


** It (disorder in the di 
tive organs,) may produce,” 


ces- 
ge Ss 


says 


Mr. Abernethy, ‘ in the nervous 
system, a diminution of the func- 
tions of the brain, or a state of exci- 
tation causing delirium ; partial ner- 
vous inactivity and insensibility, or 
the opposite state of irritation and 


pain. 


It may produce, in the mus- 


cular system, weakness, tremors, 
and palsy ; or the contrary aflect- 
tions of spasm and convulsions. It 
may excite fever, by disturbing the 
action of the sanguiferous system ; 
and cause various local diseases, by 
the nervous irritation which it pro- 
duces and by the weakness which 


is consequent on 
der or imperfect chylification. 


nervous disor- 


Or 


if local diseases occur in a consti- 
tution deranged in 
which I have described, they will 


become peculiar 


the 


manner 


in their nature 


and progress, and difficultof cure-”’ 


‘“* Patients,”” 


says 
J 


Dr. 


W hytt. 


‘‘after having been long afflicted 
with many of these symptons, some- 


times 


fall into melancholy, mad- 


ness, the black jaundice, dropsy, 
tympany, phthisis pulmonalis, pal- 
sy, apoplexy, or some other fatal 


disorder.” 


It is not, however, always the 
case, that nervous disorders com- 
mence in what are usually called 
the digestive organs. 
not unfrequently the original seat 


of the disease. 


The liver is 


In such a case the 


digestive organs cannot long re- 
main unaflected ; when we have 


at once, the combined affection of 


these different parts, which simple 


dyspepsia would be long in produ- 





cing. And then the disorder goes 
on, in the manner we have descrj. 
bed, to its termination. Sometimes 
too, as in some cases of hypochon. 
driasis and melancholy, neither the 
digestive nor biliary organs suffer 
much: but the seat of the com. 
plaint appears to be in the nerves 
themselves. 

For proof of the correctness of 
this general view of the nature. 
progress, and consequences, of ner. 
vous diseases, we refer to the mod. 
ern standard works that treat of 
these complaints. Let any on 
read such works as Philip on Indi. 
gestion, Johnson on the Derange. 
ment of the Liver, and Hall on th 
Mimoses, or Trotter on the Nervous 
Temperament, and he cannot sup. 
pose that the statement above giy- 
en is exaggerated. Indeed, so far 
as we have examined, without pre. 
tending to a professional knowledge 
of the subject, we have met with 
no respectable medical writer, of 
modern times, who does not givea 
view of this subject essentially co- 
inciding with that above expressed. 

Ifthese views are correct, we see 
the error of a very prevalent opin- 
ion, that dyspeptics should not be 
encouraged or permitted, to read 
medical works. The objection is, 
that they will fancy themselves to 
be labouring under every disease 
of which they read a description. 
We are aware that something of 
this kind has sometimes happened, 
even to a ludicrous extent. 

But the mistake results from ig- 
norance. ‘The person does nol 
know the disorder under which li 
labours. Let then, some exper! 
enced friend inform the young dys 
peptic of the real nature of his con: 
plaint, and divect him to the most 
approved treatises on the subject. 
He will not then be so liable to im- 
agine that every slight pain lie 
feels is the attack of some terrihe 
and immediately fatal disease. He 
will learn, that although he has é 


not 


malady upon him, that may, if » 
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cured, terminate fatally : yet, that 
itis usually one of the slowest of 
disorders in its progress, and apt to 
produce needless apprehensions 1 in 
the patient. And, what is of more 
consequence, he will learn the 
proper mode of treating his com- 
plaint so as to effect a cure. He 
will find that this does not consist 
ma perpetual round of emetics and 
cathartics, to which dy speptics 
usually resort, but rather in well 
resulated exercise, in rigid temper- 
ance, and in freedom from violent 
emotions and restless passions. 
Can it be possible the nervous in- 
valid should not profit by such in- 
{Yrmation as this? Must it not 
tend to lessen, instead of increas- 
his unreasonable apprehen- 
sions? We do not believe in the 
reputed efficacy of ignorance, in 
healing the disorders of the body, 
any more than in curing the mala- 
dies ofthe mind. We believe, that 
/ many a man, by remaining ignorant 
F of the nature and proper treatment 
' ofhis complaints, has suffered ner- 
vous aflections to fix themselves so 
trmly in his constitution, that no 
skillcould eradicate them: and, if 
‘we mistake not, the church, from 
this very cause, is now mourning 
wernot a few of her most valuable 
ministers, the early victims of these 
insidious disorders. 
We have alluded to the 
that persons of a disordered ner- 
temperament nn 
i ancy themselves attacked by al- 
most every species of disease. This 
is generally supposed to be an idle 
and utterly groundless fear. But 
S'ectus see whether justice is done 
F'o the dyspeptic by the ridicule 
that is commonly cast upon his ap- 
‘prehensions. ‘The extract we have 
s made from the writings of Mr. Ab- 
| ctnethy, proves the ‘constant ten- 
F “ency of nervous diseases to other 
lore severe and dangerous com- 
Paints. We quote another remark 
from Dr, Philip, a witness of the 
uighest authority, more directly to 


fact, 


Vous 
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the point. ‘ It is well known, 
says he, ‘‘ that nervous affections 
will, if I may use the expression, 
mimic the symptoms of almost ev- 
ery disease, but it does not seem to 
be generally admitted, though I 
think we have sufficient proof of the 
fact, that if this mimic disease be 
kept up for a certain length of 
time, it will be converted into the 
real disease, let the cause which 
produced it be what it may.”” To 
the same effect is the following 
from Dr. Trotter. ‘I have fore- 
borne”’ says he, ‘‘ to mention many 
of those idle stories, which some 
authors take delight in telling, as 
the effect of extravagant illusions of 
fancy, which nervous people are 
said to be subject to. | hold their 
whole complaints to have a real ex- 
istence, &c.”’ ‘Takealso the fol- 
lowing, from the very able work of 
Dr. James Johnson, ** On Derange- 
ment of the Liver, Internal Organs, 
and Nervous System.’ *‘* Those 
symptoms denominated  nervous”’ 
says he, ‘‘ are so irregular and 
anomalous, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to embody them in a con- 
nected view, or even to enumer- 
ate them ; in fact, they unite with 
the greatest exactness, the symp- 
toms of alinost every other disease 

and there are few chronic derange- 
ments, whether of function or of 
structure, with which they are not 
more or less blended or associated. 
Their principal force, however, is 
in the line of the digestive organs, 

from which they appear to radicate 
in every direction, to the various 
other organs and tissues throughout 
the body.”’— closely do the 
nervous, or sympathetic, imitate or- 
ganic derangements, that medical 
men themselves are often deceived 
by the similitade, and how much 
more prone to error must the hy- 
pochondriac be, whose whole ner- 
vous system is unpoised ; where the 
sensations are conveyed to the sen- 
sorium irregularly, and there make 
the most exaggerated impressions.”’ 


sé So 








The truth is, after these complaints 
have made a certain progress, there 
is a constant tendency in the sys- 
tem towards the organic disease ; 
that is, such disease as will destroy 
the structure of some particular or- 
gan, and may prove fatal ; and this 
tendency appears to be directed 
sometimes towards one organ, and 
sometimes towards another. We 
have often regarded the constitu- 
tion of the dyspeptic, as a besieged 
citadel. To day, the enemy push- 
es his assault against one point ; 
and to-morrow against another ; al- 
ways selecting, if he can, the weak- 
est. At one time his whole ener- 
gies are directed against the heart, 
and then appear palpitation, dys- 
phaea, and the symptoms of angina 
pectoris. At another time he as- 
saults the brain ; and then come on 
the premonitions of delirium, epi- 
lepsy, palsy, and apoplexy. When 
the lungs are assailed, the cough, 
the hectic, and the laborious breath- 
ing of asthma and consumption suc- 
ceed. Resisted by these organs, 
others are beset, and the symptoms 
of correspondent diseases appear. 

So long as there is energy enough 
in the constitution to repel these 
assaults, the threatening symptoms 
of the several diseases gradually 
disappear ; and thus give rise to 
the opinion that all was merely the 

illusion of imagination. But worn 
out at length by long protracted re- 
sistance, some one point gives way 
and speedily the whole city is laid 
in ruins. 

While, therefore, we admit that 
the nervous invalid is prone to un- 
reasonable alarms, and often mis- 
takes the symptoms of disease, we 
must admit also, that he labours 
under at least the mimic symptoms 
of many of the most terrible disor- 
ders to which the human frame is 
subject. We appeal, therefore, to 
the moral sense of our readers, 
whether it is right to treat all his 
apprehensions as mere phantasims 
of the brain. 

Thereis another respect in which 
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we believe too severe judgment \: 
passed upon nervous people. \j, 
refer to their fickleness : particy, 
larly in regard to the remedies they 
employ for their disorders, They 
are very apt to find outa great ma. 
ny specifics ; medicines or mode; 
of treatment, that are working wop. 
ders in their behalf. But le; , 
month or two, or, at most, a year 
pass away, and you hear no more of 
the medicine whose efficacy was « 
enthusiastically sounded : for a noy 
favourite has succeeded to the old 
to be displaced ere long by another, 
and this by a third, and so on to the 
end of life. 

Now these so frequent change; 
of opinion, are usually regarded a: 
altogether the result of unreasop. 
able inconsiste ney, and thought to 
be a lawful mark for the shafts ¢ 
wit and ridicule. But we believe 
that this peculiar conduct is not 
wholly to be imputed to mere ner. 
vous fiekleness, although we do 
not deny that this is one of the symp- 
toms of these complaints. But it 
is also a characteristic of nervous 
disorders, to be continually chang. 
ing their aspect and their points of 
attack. ‘They usually begin, as w 
have already stated, in the digest 
ive organs ; but they ere !ong reac! 
every part of the system, exhibiting 
new symptoms, and requiring new 
methods of treatment at almost ev- 


ery change. ‘In every stage oi 
the disease,’ says Dr. Plily 


‘- there is endless variety, and thi 
more nearly it approaches to its { 
tal termination, the more its differ: 
ent cases assume the appearance 0! 
disease, which have nothing in cot 
mon.’ Inregard to the remedies 
to be employed in the different st 
ges, he remarks: ‘ In the fis 
stage,* the debility of the nervott 


* We are aware, that all physicians « 
not believe there are three stages of int 
gestion, so distinctly marked, as Dr. Phi 
ip represents; but we believe al! adm 
* the progressive march of the disorder. 
and the ever varying character © t 
symptoms. 
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and muscular powers of the stem- 
ach, isto be couateracted by atten- 
tion to diet and exercise, and a 
: proper use of aperient,stimulant,and 
tonic medicines ; and, in propor- 
ion asit is relieved, the sympathet- 
« affections which depend on it 
| disappear.” alt 

' «Jn the second stage, it is ne- 
cessary to obviate the inflammatory 
' tendency, and only to employ the 
| means suited to the first stage, as 
' far as they are compatible with this 
object ; while our attention must 
now at the same time be directed 
‘tothe parts sympathetically affect- 
_ ed, in which, from the longer con- 
' tinuance of deranged function, and 
the inflammatory tendency prevail- 
| ing throughout the system, the sym- 
| pathetic begins to be changed into 
F real disease.”’ 

| from these statements it appears 
' that in nervous complaints a reme- 
' dy may be very salutary one month 
or year, and wholly inefficacious, or 
} even injurious, the next. In such 
= cases, it seems, therefore, that the 
invalid has very good reason, not 
' only to moderate lis enthusiasm for 
a favourite medicine, but utterly to 
discard it and seek out another. 
| And we ought to be well assured 
Sthatsuch is not the case, in every 
sinstance of the like change, before 
'we make the dyspeptic’s fickleness 
the butt of ridicule. 

jut the nervous have some com- 
 plaint, likewise, against the healthy 
Fon this point. Almost every sed- 
S entary man knows from his own ex- 
sperence what are the incipient 
)symptoms of dyspepsia. ‘Toomuch 
confinement, intense study, or ap- 
| plication to business, or excess in 
cating or drinking, have at par- 
sucular times, brought on a slight 
piltack of this complaint. But it 
| as readily yielded to an emetic or 
scathartic, with vigorous exercise. 
p\ow it is natural for any one who 
pS hot acquainted with the chang- 
0g character of this disease, to sup- 


pose that what cured him, will cure 
others. Every such person there- 
fore, will be forward in urging other 
dyspeptics to try his particular spe- 
cific medicine ; whereas, it may 
be ten or twenty years too late for 
such a remedy. It often happens 
that the invalid is urged by fifty of 
his acquaintances, in one year, to 
make trial of as many prescriptions, 
of whose efficacy they have no 
doubt, while these very friends are 
blaming and ridiculing the man for 
his immoderate use of medicines. 
We have sometimes seen a smile 
playing upon the countenance, 
even of a lank and gloomy dyspep- 
tic of twenty years experience, 
when listening to the dogmatical 
prescriptions of some forward and 
robust adviser, 

“In fair round belly, with good capon 

lin’d. 

‘** But after all,’’ says some one, 
‘dreadful as you have described 
these disorders to be, yet no body 
dies of them. ‘They are rarely if ever 
named in the bills of mortality, and 
although they may be unpleasant, 
as they are not dangerous, they de- 
serve little sympathy.’’ Let us hear 
the opinion of two experienced phy- 
sicians upon this subject. 

‘** | may be told” says Dr. Trot- 
ter,‘‘ that these diseases are not very 
dangerous, and very seldom pro- 
duce death ; and it may be added, 
the bills of mortality do not jus- 
tify my conclusions. These argu- 
ments are easily answered. It is 
true, death is seldom put down to 
nervous disorders : but if constant 
pain, mental disquietude, and ap- 
prehension of dying, are to be con- 
sidered evils in this stage of exist- 
ence, then are nervous afflictions 
to be held as the chief cause of 
them. And it is to be remember- 
ed, that the most frightful part of 
the catalogue of diseases, such as 
apoplexy, palsy, madness, melan- 
choly, epilepsy, convulsions, col- 
ic, iliac passion, atrophy, and 
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dropsy, are often ushered in by 
nervous affections, before they as- 
sume their own character and 
shape.” 

Still more terrific is the picture, 
Cheyne has left us of these com- 
plaints. ‘Of all the miseries,”’ 
says he, ‘‘that afflict human life, 
and relate principally to the body, 
in this valley of tears, I think nervous 
disorders, in their extreme and last 
degrees, are the most deplorable, 
and beyond all comparison the 
worst. It was the observation ofa 
learned and judicious physician, 
that he had seen persons labouring 
under the most exquisite pains of 
gout, stone, colic, cancer, and all 
the other distresses that tear the 
human frame ; yet he had observed 
them all willing to prolong their 
wretched being, and scarce any 
ready to lay down cheerfully the 
load of clay, but such as laboured 
under a constant internal anxiety, 
meaning those sinking, suffocating, 
and strangling nervous disorders. 
Itis truly the only misery, almost, to 
be dreaded and avoided in life. 
Though other evils be burthens, 
yet an erected spirit may bear them ; 
but when the supports are fallen, 
and cover the man with their ruins, 
the desolation is perfect.”’ 

There is one more fact on this 
subject which we shall just notice, 
because it is frequently misappre- 
hended. Nervous maladies are 
sometimes entirely cured by mere 
change of place, without the apph- 
cation of any new remedy. On a 
superficial view this seems to be con- 
clusive evidence that these com- 
plaints are not merely imaginary. 
We quote the words of Dr. Philip, 
inreply. ‘* Let me add, those who 
ascribe to fancy, all diseases which 
may be cured by change, know lit- 
tle of the nature of disease, or the 
laws of the universal economy. 
Will they ascribe the hooping- 
cough to fancy, or eruptions and 
sores of the surface, pains and stiff- 
ness of the joints, and a thousand 
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other ailments, which are ofi¢, 
cured by change alone ?”’ . 

So much for the preliminary par; 
of this subject. It may be though; 
unnecessarily extended: But; 
seemed idle to attempt a delines. 
tion of the influence of nervous coy). 
plaints upon religious experience. 
if our readers regard such ¢oj. 
plaints as imaginary, or entitled { 
no charity. We are aware that oy 
remarks will contradict the opinioys 
of very many; and that they yj 
be regarded by some, as too fayour. 
able to the nervous invalid. VW, 
only request such persons to point 
out the errors in our statements, }) 
an appeal to the only proper soure; 
of information on the subject, yiz: 
respectable medical writers. W; 
wish not to be understood as say. 
ing, that the complaints of the ner. 
vous invalid are not in any degrec 
distorted and exaggerated by u. 
reasonable fears and a disordered 
imagination. We _ acknowledge, 
not only that such false and ridic. 
ulous apprehensions exist, but we 
believe they constitute in mos 
cases, some of the most decided 
symptoms of the disease. But we 
think that these fears are not with- 
out some foundation ; and _ tha! 
there is a real bodily disease, tha 
lies at the bottom of them, whichis 
a most troublesome one, aid 
which, if not checked, become: 
dangerous and incurable. 

And upon the whole, we !o0 
upon the influence of nervous coil 
plaints upon the mind to be th 
worst part of them. So long asthe 
























intellect remains unshattered, : 
man can see, with comparatiit 





composure, his bodily powers grat 
ually yielding to decay. But 
perceive the immortal part los 
its energy—the memory failing- 
the power of attention and discril 
ination weakening—the imagil 
tion throwing over objects a fal 
colouring—the judgment clouded 
—in short the whole mind tendil! 
to fatuity ;—who, but those 
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have felt it, can tell the anguish of 
such experience? We know, in- 
deed, that this too is” generally re- 
garded as mere imagination. But 
if so, why, as we shall presently 
show, have the most respectable 
medical writers described this men- 
tal decay as one of the symptoms 
or consequences of nervous debili- 
ity? Patients of this character 
do indeed regard their intellectual 
powers, in many cases, as more de- 
pilitated and shattered than they 
actually are ; but all medical au- 
thority will justify us in saying, that 
these powers are in some respects 
always weakened by nervous com- 
plaints ; and in some instances re- 
duced almost to idiocy. And so 
long as the man labouring under 
these complaints endeavours to fill 
any station where effort of mind 
is required, he cannot but see the 
gradual failure of his powers. For 
he will find that, in order to main- 
tain his standing, he must make 
continually greater and greater ef- 
forts. Andthe embarrassment of 
his situation is often increased, by 
knowing that those around him 
often impute those deficiences and 
failures to negligence and sloth, 
which result from disease. 

From the general character of 
nervous complaints already given, 
itmight be inferred that their influ- 
ence upon the mind would be pow- 
erful. But the general symptoms 
of indigestion are but a small part 
of those that accompany the dis- 
ease: and as these adventitious 
affections have a close connection 
with mental operations, it is desira- 
ble that a particular statement of 
them be given in this place: and 
we shall do it in the words of a med- 
ical writer. 

‘* But in addition to these morbid 
sensations and phenomena in the 
stomach itself, an infinite variety 
of symptoms occur, in different in- 
stances, indicating the sympathetic 
ufection of the constitution at 
‘itge, or of particular organs. These 
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have commonly been called nervous 
symptoms, inasmuch as they have 
originated merely from a sympathy 
of parts, independently of any dis- 
ordered state of the circulation, or 
of any morbid change in the struc- 
ture of the suffering organs ; and 
they are often more distressing than 
the primary symptoms belonging to 
the affection of the stomach. 
Among the symptoms to which we 
allude, are languor, sluggishness, 
and indisposition to exertion, either 
mental or corporeal, but especially 
the latter ; drowsiness, particular- 
ly, after meals or slight exercise ; 
giddiness, noise in the ears, occa- 
sional dimness of sight, or a sense 
of objects floating before the eyes, 
with head ache under various forms, 
most frequently affecting the fore- 
head and temples, sometimes the 
crown and the occiput ; severe fly- 
ing pains ; palpitations of the heart 
or intermissions in its pulsations, 
with considerable variations in the 
state of the pulse ; tural restless- 
ness, or unrefreshing sleep during 
the night, with frightful dreams, 
the incubus, or night-mare, &c. ; 
temporary absence of mind, impair- 
ed memory, unusual timidity and 
despondency ; and in short, all the 
train of symptoms which belong to 
hypochondriasis and hysteria in the 
constitutions in which they are lia- 
ble respectively to occur’’’—Rees’ 
Encyclopedia, Article, Indiges- 
tion. 

The following description of the 
mental influence of a_ particular 
paroxysm of these complaints, from 
the pen of Dr. J. Johnson, could 
not have been written by a person 
who had not experienced it, and it 
is so graphical, we cannot withold 
it. 

‘*The mind becomes suddenly 
overcast, as it were with a cloud ; 
some dreadful imaginary evil 
seems impending, or some real evil 
of trifling importance in itself, is 
quickly magnified into a terrific 
form, attended apparently with a 
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train of disastrous consequences, 
from which the mental eye turns in 
dismay. ‘The sufferer cannot keep 
in one position, but paces the room 
in agitation, giving vent to his fears 
in doleful soliloquies, or pouring 
forth his apprehensions in the ears 
of his friends. If heis from home 
when this fit comes on, he hastens 
back, but soon sets out again, in 
the vain hope of running from his 
writhed feelings. If he happen to 
labour under any chronic complaint 
at the time, it is immediately con- 
verted into an incurable disease, 
and the distresses of a ruined and 
orphaned family rush upon his 
mind, and heighten his agonies. 
He feels his pulse and finds it inter- 
mitting ; disease of the heart is 
threatened, and the doctor is sum- 
moned. If he ventures to go to bed, 
and falls into a slumber, he awakes 
in the midst of a frightful dream, 
and dares not lay his head again on 
the pillow. This state of misery 
may continue for 24, 36, or 48 
hours ; when a discharge of viscid, 
acrid bile, dissolves at once the 
spell by which the strongest mind 
may be bowed down to the earth, 
for a time, through the agency of a 
poisonous secretion on the intesti- 
nal nerves.” 

Although statements, similar to 
the above, are to be found in every 
pandect of medicine, the opinion is 
still very prevalent, that these men- 
tal extravagancies have no neces- 
sary connection with a disordered 
body, and that aman is able to throw 
them off ; andis consequently blame- 
worthy, ifhe do not break the spell. 
Only let the dyspeptic get rid of 
the belief that he is sick, say some, 
and he will cease to be so. Let 
him only imagine that he is able to 
eat, and drink, and sleep, and be 
active, like other men, and the pow- 
er will not be wanting. 

True, if the nervous invalid can 
be made to believe himself in good 
health, he can accomplish as much 
as others : because he would prob- 
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ably, in such a case, be in health 
And nearly the same may be saiq 
if he can divest himself of all false 
impressions and extravagant fears 
But how can he do this, so long ag 
the disorder that produces them re. 
mains? For these illusions apq 
wanderings of mind universally a¢. 
company nervous disorders, jn » 
greater or less degree. They are 
as much the symptoms of a disor. 
dered state of the digestive organs, 
as pain is of the tooth-ache : and jt 
is just as proper to say, that a man 
has only to believe he is not in pain 
and he will no longer have the tooth. 
ache, as to say to the dyspeptic, 
that he will be well enough if he 
will only believe himself well. Be 
his impressions ever so erroneous, 
and his fears ever so extravagant 
in the view of others, they are not 
so to himself: because his mind 
is oppressed by a diseased body, 
and you cannot prevent the effect, 
until you remove the cause. Some- 
thing, we believe, may be done by 
the dyspeptic, who is acquainted 
with his disorder, in preventing his 
mental aberrations from proceed: 
ing to the highest degree of extray- 
agance : still, we believe that some 
degree of causeless depression of 
spirits, and mental hallucination, 3 
necessarily result from this disease, 
as pain from the separation of 
nerve. And it seems as unreasol 
able to us to impute blame in the 
one case as in the other. 

We appeal here once more 
high medical authority, that of Dr 
Johnson. ‘ Those mental causes 
which produce or aggravate is 
ease,”’ says he, ‘* though apparett 
ly most, are in reality least with 
our power, either as to preventid 
or removal. The philosopher mij 
declaim and the divine may preach 
against the folly and danger 0! g!" 
ing way to despondency and dreaé: 
but itis in vain! Wherever ther 
is derangement in the hepatic {unt 
tions, there will, in general, be lon 
spirits ; timidity, fickleness of mm 
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| irritability of temper, and hypochon- 
© driacism, whatever efforts we may 
> make to the contrary by way of rea- 
F soning. Religion, it is true, is more 
| powerful: but the corporeal dis- 
' ease is apt so to cloud the mental 
' faculties, as to convert the bright 
| hopes and consolations of revela- 
‘tion into gloomy superstition and 
- unconquerable dispair.”’—So again, 
| speaking of journeys and voyages, 
' in hepatic disorders, he says: ‘It 
| is but too true, however, that in the 
' class of diseases now under review, 
'asombre tint is thrown over every 
landscape, and the mind is perpet- 
ually called off from external 
‘amusements and observations to a 
‘gloomy rumination on our morbid 
Feorporeal feelings and infirmities ! 
' Whether we climb the tall bark, or 
[repose in the gilded carriage, cor- 
/roding care pursues us with cease- 
less vigilance, and rarely suffers us 
to escape from ourselves.’’* 
| It might be added, that facts con- 
firm this view of the subject. Many 
have been the attempts by reason- 
ing, by ridicule, and by sensible de- 
monstration, to convince nervous 
invalids how preposterous and ab- 
‘surd were some of their impress- 
ions: but with how little success ! 
|Generally the result has been only 
an aggravation of the case. What 
could be a wilder whim than the im- 
)pression imbibed by the famous hy- 
spochondriac Vincentinus, that he 
shad attained to such an enormous 
psize that he could not go through 
pthe door of his apartment. And 
how easy it seemed to dissipate the 
idelusion by forcibly leading him 
through the door! But mark the 
consequence of the attempt. As 
she was conducted along, he cried 
fout that his limbs and flesh were 
storn off, and in a few days actually 
died of this terrible impression, ac- 
using those who conducted him, 
of being his murderers. 


* Scandit wratas, vitiosa naves 
Cura! Quid terras alio calentes 
Solemutamus? Atrabiliosus 

Se saro fugit. 


Much is said about the whims of 
nervous people : and many of their 
peculiarities of belief and conduct 
appear so absurd to those in health, 
that they have no patience with 
them, and often treat even their 
friends, who entertain these extrav- 
agant notions, with severity, as if 
criminal in so doing. If a man, 
who for a decade or two of years 
has been struggling with dyspepsia, 
and whose vital warmth and energy 
are well nigh exhausted, heats his 
study, or workshop, or parlour, in 
winter, some ten degrees higher 
than the man in health requires ; 
if he double and treble his outer 
garments, when he goes out to en- 
counter the cold of a New-England 
January ; if he avoid the evening 
air and a stormy, or even lower- 
ing sky, as he would a pestilence ; 
if he carries in his pocket his dys- 
peptic bread when he visits, or is 
ona journey ; if he abstain with 
Mahomedan exactness, from the 
pound cake, and the loaf cake, the 
condiments, the sweetmeats, and 
the other paraphernalia of a modern 
visiting party ; if, in short, he do 
many other things of the like kind, 
he is set down, by those in health, 
upon the list of the whimsical and 
particular, whose oddities it is no 
slander to retail and to r:dicule.* 


*« On many constitutions, and particu- 
larly on people denominated nervous, cer- 
tain barometrical changes in the atmos- 
phere, have a remarkable effect. Thus 
when the glass is very low, the wind 
southerly, and a storm impending, such 
a sense of sinking, weakness, tremor, and 
dejection is often felt by valetudinarians, 
that they are quite miserable till the equi- 
librium of the atmosphere is restored, 
when all their morbid feelings vanish 
“into air—thin air.” 

“ By the superficial observer, and often 
by medical men themselves, these ailings 
are laughed at as vaporish or imaginary ; 
but they are real physical effects, result- 
ing from sudden diminution of pressure 
in the airy medium, that surrounds us ; 
and requires rest, with some cordial! drink 
and generous diet for their relief; for 
they cannot be entirely removed till their 
cause ceases to operate.”—Johnson on 
the liver, &c. p. 186. 
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But how comes it to pass, that the 
very persons who look with con- 
tempt and pity upon the weak- 
ness of the dyspeptic, are sure 
to follow in the same anomalous 
track as soon as they themselves 
fall under the power of the same 
disease? This fact shows us that 
it is in the very nature of the disor- 
der to lead to these peculiarities, 
and that many of those things which 
appear so notional and capricious 
to the healthy, may in fact be ne- 
cessary, and all-important to the 
comfort of the dyspeptic. Indeed, 
how can a man in health form any 
idea of that morbid sensibility and 
those thousand indescribable sensa- 
tions which accompany nervous 
complaints. We do not believe 
that such a person has a much 
more correct idea of these disor- 
ders, than the man _ has of colours, 
who was born blind. And we feel 
confident, that were every man to 
experience for one day only, the 
strange and complicated sensations 
that result from the advanced sta- 
ges ofnervous disorders, they would 
no longer be treated in the in- 
tolerent and charitable manner 
they often are, at present. Until 
such experience does pass upon 
men, however, we do not expect 
our remarks will be much heeded. 
But we do not therefore rejoice in 
the prospect, which the rapid in- 
crease of these complaints at this 
day presents, of multiplying con- 
verts to our Opinions. 

But we will no longer detain the 
reader from the particular point at 
which we aimed in the commence- 
ment, viz: the influence of nervous 
disorders upon religious experi- 
ence. Forthe sake of method, we 
shall speak first, of their effect 
upon the intellectual powers ; and 
secondly, upon the passions, affec- 
tions, and conduct. 

1. Upon the intellectual powers. 

One of the first marks of super- 
annuation appears in a failure of 
the memory ; and it is this faculty 
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which earliest and most distinctly 
manifests the inroads of nervoye 
maladies. In the latter case, how. 
ever, there is a singular Capricious. 
ness of memory, not observable jp 
the former. The man finds that 
the most impressive and interesting 
circumstances, which he fancies to 
be indelibly fixed in his recollecy. 
ion, suddenly and strangely to pass 
away, like the morning cloud or the 
early dew : while those objects ang 
facts that are disagreeable and of 
little importance, will remain jp. 
pressed in painful distinctness 4 
long as he lives. That morbid sep. 
sibility which awakens a double at. 
tention to the darker scenes of life. 
and to the sinful part of the Chris. 
tian’s character, seems to close the 
eye on all the sunshine around hin, 
and the marks of holiness and puri. 
ty within. Hence, when he looks 
back upon his past exercises and 
actions, for evidence of his interest 
in Christ, memory is but too faith- 
ful in presenting all that has been 
unholy in motive and action, while 
only a dim twilight is shed over his 
penitence, humility, and efforts to 
gtorify God. The judgment thatis 
formed is thus liable to be pervert: 
ed by the imperfect and distorted 
view of facts the memory presents. 
And it is chiefly by this influence 
upon the judgment, that an enfeeb- 
led memory can affect the religiou 
experience. 

Another evidence of mental in- 
becility which the nervous invalid 
will early discover in himself, is4 
partial loss of the power of atten 
tion. His mind may have low 
been disciplined in the school 0 
mathematics, (than which, no pur 
suit is better adapted for givin 
a man the command over li | 
thoughts,) and yet he will find th! 
dyspepsia can easily more than ut 
do all that these severer studies 
have accomplished. For a time! 
may struggle successfully agall® 
this erratic disposition of mind, a 
by increasing the centripetal for! 
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balance, ina measure, the centri- 
fugal. But such efforts only weak- 
en his system, by reacting on the 
disease, and render every success- 
ive trial to chain the attention more 
arduous. Many aman, we believe, 
imbibing the prevalent opinion that 
dyspepsia can be cured by neglect- 
ing it, and that it needs no relaxa- 
tion, mental or corporeal, has so 
riveted the disease upon him, by 
long repeated efforts to force his 
mind up to the work, that he now 
finds his energies prostrated, and 
his faculties made the sport of every 
nervous feeling. Was he a math- 
ematician? He can be such no 
longer, for his mind refuses to be 
chained down to patient and fixed 
thought. Did he delight himself 
in tracing the philosophy of mind, 
or the abstruser doctrines of theolo- 
gy’? He finds that there is not 
mental strength or _ steadiness 
enough within him to sustain and 
guide him in his laborious flight. 
We have often seen the pow- 
of attention so lost, and the mind 
so enfeebled by these disorders, 
that although there was a_ sin 
cere desire and effort to feel the 
force of a chapter of the word of 
God which was read, no distinct 
impression of its meaning remained 
onthe mind at the conclusion. 
There are some objects, however, 
on which the attention of the ner- 
vous invalid fixes with painful, and 
a sort of involuntary intentness. 
From its own complaints and suf- 
ferings, and the gloomy scenes in 
prospect, it can with difficulty be 
averted. The nervous man may 
force himself into pleasant and 
amusing society; he may mingle 
inthe bustle ofthe city ; or he may 
range over the hills and dales of the 
country ; still will the mind refuse 
to look abroad with interest, and 
will brood over its own woes, and 
conjure up terrific images, until 
change of climate or exercise shall 
have strengthened the system ; 
when the mind’s healthy action will 
ve restored. In short, the helm 


that guided the faculties seems to 
be lost, and a morbid impulse urges 
them over a troubled ocean in a 
devious track. 

The effect of such a disordered 
and uncontrollable condition of the 
intellect upon literary and scientific 
pursuits, every one must see, is ex- 
tremely unpropitious. Notless un- 
happy is its influence upon the re- 
ligious experience. The man, for 
instance, retires for secret devotion. 
His thoughts are turned upon him- 
self: but he cannot confine his at- 
tention to an impartial survey of his 
heart or life. ‘The thoughts will fly 
to every gloomy spot in the picture, 
and hold these in bold relief before 
the desponding reason. Does he 
try to fix his thoughts upon God ? the 
terrors of the Lord, his justice and 
holiness, and the threatenings of 
the law, darken’ all the prospect 
and shut out the sweet light of the 
Gospel. Does he contemplate the 
character and offices of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? Alas, he sees him 
as the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
revealed in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on his enemies, rather than 
the compassionate Redeemer, who 
will not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax, until 
he send forth judgment unto victo- 
ry. If he thinks of the Spirit, it is 
not as a comforter, but as resisted 
and insulted by his heart, and de- 
parted forever. If he meditate 
upon death, and to this subject his 
thoughts naturally turn, he is seen 
only as the King of ‘Terrors, aim- 
ing his irrespective dart, rattling the 
shroud, opening the grave, and leav- 
ing corruption and the worm to 
feast on the victim. Does he at- 
tempt to pray? He finds his 
thoughts flying so rapidly from 
object to object, that it seems 
to him little better than mock- 
ery. We speak here not of that 
common wandering of mind of 
which every Christian has reason 
to complain, even with the firmest 
health, and which is highly sinful. 
In the case of the nervous invalid 








the difficulty is vastly greater ; be- 
cause he has lost ina measure the 
control over his attention. How far 
it may be sinful in him, we pretend 
not to decide: but it is obvious, 
that it must not only destroy all en- 
joyment in prayer, but likewise lead 
him to doubt his sincerity. For he 
finds that he ean fix his attention, 
most deeply upon his own maladies 
and sorrows ; and he will hence be 
likely to infer, that were the love of 
God supreme in his heart, he should 
find as deep an interest exerted by 
communion with his Heavenly Fa- 
ther. 

The advanced stages of these 
complaints are characterised also, 
by an extreme irregularity in the 
operation of the mental faculties. 
At one time their sluggishness is 
equalled only by the torpor of the 
bodily functions. ‘Bo this there is 
often joined a remarkable obtuse- 
ness and confusion of intellect. 
Hence it happens, that the nervous 
man becomes negligent and super- 
ficial. So great is often his indispo- 
sition to mental, as well as bodily 
exertion, that pressing necessity 
alone will rouse him to action ; and 
he is the more averse to this, from 
perceiving that efforts made under 
such circumstances almost always 
increase his complaints. Hence 
too, he contents himself with par- 
tial glimpses of asubject. And he 
often finds, when he tasks himself 
to the utmost to obtain a thorough 
knowledge, his impaired senses con- 
vey to the soul only distorted or co- 
joured images. 

How painful must be the influ- 
ence of such torpor and deception 
upon the religious experience. Sup- 
pose the season of devotion finds the 
man in this state—shall he impute 
it to his disorder, or to his want of 
interest in the subject, that the sea- 
son passes away in so profitless a 
manner ? Suppose in this state he 
hears an interesting discourse, or 
rather finds himself overcome with 
sleep in such circumstances: with 
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his dejected feelings he will very 
likely impute it all to his criming| 
stupidity and impenitence. Or Sup. 
pose in such a state, he witnesses 
some awful providence of God, or 
awakened sinners seeking salvation, 
While his brethren around him are 
agitated with intense interest, he 
remains unmoved, and almost up. 
affected. Can it be any thing, but 
hardened impenitence, he and his 
brethren will ask, on which such 
scenes make no impression ! 

But in nervous complaints there 
is always an excess, corresponding 
to a deficiency, of excitemeat, 
There are seasons when the mind 
of the nervous invalid is brought 
into the most powerful action. And 
yet it is not a healthy and well reg. 
ulated action. We have often com. 
pared a person in such circumstan- 
ces to a watch that has lost its bal. 
ance-wheel. Though its parts are 
whirling and buzzing most furiously, 
yet neither the time of the day is 
given, nor any good purpose accom- 
plished. So the nervous man, in 
his moments of inspiration, may 
seem to be accomplishing wonders, 
and to possess remarkable activity 
and clearness of intellect ; and he 
may, indeed, strike out some oriti- 
nal tracks; yet will his course be 
too devious to be useful; and its 
few green prospects but a poor 
compensation for the dreariness and 
darkness that will succeed. His 
religious views, in such seasons of 
excitement, may also be clear, and 
his exercises ardent. But when he 
has learnt the nature of his com: 
plaints, he cannot but inquire, with 
anxious solicitude, whether all was 
not the result of animal excitement, 
instead of religious principle, or di: 
vine influence. 

It is, however, upon the imagina- 
tion that the most obvious effects of 
nervous complaints are exhibited: 
not so obvious perhaps to the inva- 
lid himself, as to others. For to 
him, the distorted and magnified 
images ef fancy are undoubted re 
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alities; and it is but rarely that 
he discovers their extravagance : 
whereas others easily perceive ma- 
ny of them to be but ‘the baseless 
fabric of a vision.” And it is these 
strange workings of fancy, that have 
made hypochondriacs, by common 
consent, the butt of ridicule. In- 
deed, many of their imaginations 
are so extravagant, none but their 
own risibility can remain unmoved. 
When we see a man firmly believ- 
ing himself to be made of wax, and 
dreading on that account to ap- 
proach a fire ;—another, fancying 
that his bones have become soft like 
tallow, and dare not therefore trust 
his weight upon them ;—another, 
wallowing in opulence, yet pining 
away through fear of want; and 
above all, when we see such a man 
as Simon Browne, writing an able 
defence of revelation, and yet in 
the dedication of his book to queen 
' Elizabeth, declaring, with the ut- 
most sincerity and monn | an- 
_ guish, that ** by the immediate hand 
| of an avenging God, his very think- 
ing substance has for more than 
' seven years been continually wast- 
ing away, till it is wholly perished 
out of him ;’’ we cannot but smile 


= at the strange delusion :—rather, 


we might have said, we cannot but 
weep over asoulinruins. For ca- 
ses of this kind, the very extrava- 
| gance of hypochrondraicism, must 
| be regarded as decided mental de- 
| tangement, to be pitied, not ridi- 
' culed. But in the great majority 
_ of instances, nothing approaching 
_ these cases, exists in the experience 
of the nervous invalid. Still, how- 
| ever, in almost every instance, the 
| imagination partakes of the morbid 
_ influence ; and turning away from 
the lovely landscape hope would 
| painton the future, she fixes her 
» eye alone upon the scenes which 
| timidity, despondency, and despair 
} have drawn with their sombre hues : 
Or as the poet says, 


"ear shakes the pencil ;---fancy loves 
excess, 


Dark ignorance is lavish of her shades, 
* * * * * * * 


And these the formidable picture draws. 

It is impossible that an imagina- 
tion which is thus disordered in re- 
spect tothe affairs of this life, should 
not impart a like morbid tinge to 
Spiritual objects. We should ex- 
pect that such a man as we have de- 
scribed, would be looking continu- 
ally upon the dark side of every ob- 
ject, and prophesying bitter things 
concerning himself. If he dare not 
hope for any thing, but sickness, 
poverty, and suffering, on earth, it 
will not be probable he will look for 
any thing better beyond the grave. 
His fancy will most likely array 
against him all the sterner features 
of the divine character, in so dark 
a cloud, that the rays of mercy, as 
they shine from the cross of Christ, 
will shoot only a dim and doubtful 
twilight across the gloom. 

It has beensaid by some Christian 
writers, that a man can learn some- 
thing of his character from his 
dreams. But what if the nervous 
invalid were to make these a rule 
of judgment. It is in his sleep that 
fancy riots in her wildest extrava- 
gance. And her images, almost 
without exception, are disgusting or 
terrific. She opens the grave and 
digs up the mouldering and fester- 
ing dead; she descends into the 
world of despair and plunges her 
victim into the burning lake ; she 
hurries him over the tumultuous 
waters, or sinks him beneath the 
waves ; she drags him to the brink 
of the dizzy precipice, and casts him 
over; she leads him to the field of 
battle and transfixes him with the 
sword, or to anunequal conflict with 
the murderer ; she even drags him 
to the prison or the scaffold, with 
the full consciousness of guilt for 
crimes from which when awake, his 
soul shrinks with horror :* 

*++ Some nervous people, in this state of 
derangement, have so magnified their own 
guilt, as to make formal confessions of 
crimes they never had the most distant 


idea of committing.” Trotteron Nervous 
Temperament. p. 292. 





**In broken dreams the image rose 

“ Of varied perils, pains and woes; 

*‘ His steed now flounders in the brake, 
** Now sinks his barge upon the lake ; 
“ Now leader of a broken host, 

“ His standards fall---his honor’s lost.” 


These are no uncommon scenes 
in the dreams of the dyspeptic ; and 
many of this description can say 
with Cowper : ‘‘ To whatever cause 
it is owing (whether to constitution 
or God’s express appointment,) I 
am hunted by spiritual hounds in 
the night season.’’ Shall these 
strange and unholy wanderings of 
the imagination be imputed wholly 
to disease, or in part to a wicked 
heart, which acts out itself, when 
restraints are taken off, will be the 
serious inquiry of the nervous man. 
If I had a supreme love for God and 
holy objects, why should not my fan- 
cy as often turn upon these in my 
dreaming moments, as it does upon 
all that is ugly, disgusting, and 
abominable. 

After what has been said, it is 
hardly necessary to describe the ef- 
fect of nervous complaints in sway- 
ing the judgment. If sensation 
convey erroneous impressions to 
the understanding ; if memory re- 
tain only a partial and indistinct 
view of facts ; if the power of at- 
tention be partially wrested from 
the hands of reason, and a peculiar 
obtuseness of intellect be manifest 
towards some objects, and a morbid 
acuteness towards others; and if 
the reins be given up toa disorder- 
ed imagination ; what is the judg- 
ment, that it should form correct 
conclusions, when the guides to its 
decisions are all thus gone out of the 
way? It alters not the case, though 
the nervous man’s impressions be 
many of them mere spectres of the 
brain. They make as deep an im- 
pression upon his mind as realities ; 
and, therefore, they are such to him, 
so far as their influence upon his 
faculties is concerned. His judg- 
ment will therefore be warped by 
them, not only in relation to his 
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temporal affairs, but also in the af 
fairs of his soul. 

We shall speak, secondly, of the 
effects of nervous complaints upo;, 
the passions, affections, and cop, 
duct. 

Among the first and most charac. 
teristic of these, may be mentione) 
melancholy. This accompanies 
them from their commencemeyt: 
and seems, in a great measure, {o 
result from the stagnation of the 
animal spirits. For a state of de. 
pression often comes on withou! 
the most trivial circumstance in the 
external condition to produce it, 
A man may be surrounded ani ¢;- 
ressed by all the kindness and syn. 
pathy of friendship ; he may be in 
the midst of prosperity ; nay, the 
most cheering intelligence may just 
have reached him, yet all will not 
avail to raise his spirits above the 
pressure of despondency and gloom, 
that hang heavy on his soul, until 
time shall have given relief. [le 
cannot tell why his feelings are so 
sunk, any more than he can avoid 
the depression. Religion, it is true, 
by elevating his views, and making 
him feel the vanity of the world, 
will often raise him to a state ofso- 
ber serenity; and the endearments 
of friendship, and the liveliness of 
the social circle, may keep tle 
spirits from the lowest depths of 
despondency : but often the re-ap- 
pearance of the sun after a storm, 
or a mere change in the direction 
of the wind, or gentle and diverting 
exercise, will accomplish more than 
all these causes put together. And 
this because the morbid source o 
the depression lies in the nervous 
system, not in the mind itself. 

When these paroxysms of melat: 
choly come on—and as the disease 
advances they come on often, aud 
continue long—the man no longe! 
looks upon objects around him with 
thesameeyes. He shrinks from the 
inspection and intercourse of his 
fellows, and broods over his tras 
with a strange sort of relish. Ut! 
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forced abroad by business, or duty, 
every slight instance of unkindness, 
perverseness, OF harshness, he 
meets, goes like a dagger to his 
heart: and if, as is too frequently 
the case, ridicule is cast upon his 
false imaginations, in order to re- 
move them, it only plunges him 
deeper in the mire and leads him to 
say within himself, 


“ There is no flesh in man’s obdurate 
heart; 
“ Tt does not feel for man.” 


All his jealousy is roused by every 
apparent neglect, and even his best 
friends he judges to be enemies, or 
cruel, if they do not listen with pa- 
tience and sympathy to his tale of 
sorrow. His bodily ailments, of- 
ten looked upon as dangerous in 
the extreme, and gloomy anticipa- 
tions about his property or reputa- 
tion, constitute a part of his suffer- 
ings. But if he be a man of reli- 
gion, it is his prospects beyond the 
grave that stir up within him a 
deeper interest and a more distres- 
sing anxiety. Once he may have 
seen some evidence of personal 
piety; but now he finds nothing 
but unbelief, murmuring and im- 
patience. Once he thought that 
he was at least sincere; but now 
he discovers that his religious acts 
were performed to be seen of men; 
and the charge of hypocrisy lies 
lairly against him. Justly, there- 


} ‘ore, does he feel himself given 


over to a reprobate mind; and as 
sacred record, 


} 


) his eye fastens with greediness and 


with terrible self-application, upon 


; all those passages that describe the 
» awful doom of one who has resist- 
} ed the Spirit of God, and is living 
; only to fill up the measure of his 
s iniquity, 
B to depart, these painful forebodings 
Will in a measure subside : yet 
HTarely does a settled and cheerful 
| hope of heaven succeed ; and some- 


When his gloom begins 


times the melancholy, as in the 


)°ase of Cowper, becomes settled, 
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and plunges the unhappy man into 
partial or total insanity. 

An unusual timidity is another 
of the almost certain attendants 
upon nervous complaints. ‘The 
mere throbbing of the temples, a 
shooting pain which the healthy 
man would not feel, will sometimes 
produce a trembling anxiety in the 
mind of the nervous invalid, and 
make him feel as if his last sick- 
ness had seized him: and then his 
imagination will paint before him 
all the terrors of the final struggle— 
the agonized parting of friendship— 
the failing of sensation—the attack 
of delirium—the shroud, the funer- 
al, and the cold grave. And still 
worse, his hopeless prospects in fu- 
turity will be arrayed in all their 
blackness before him, awakening 
the most terrific apprehensions, 
and realizing to him all the horrors 
of a hardened sinner’s dying hour. 

This is the most natural and usu- 
al channel into which the fears of 
the nervous run. But they are 
excited also in relation to almost 
every object of pursuit. He dares 
confide in nothing that has not the 
certainty of demonstration. His 
property, his friends, his good 
name, all the blessings of life, serve 
only as so many objects of anxiety 
and apprehension. ‘True, he pos- 
sesses them now; but he expects 
every moment the blow will fall 
that severs them from him. 

This leads us to remark that there 
are one or two peculiarities in rela- 
tion tothese apprehensions. One is, 
that the most trivial circumstances 
excite the fears of the nervous man, 
more than those ofimportance. If 
there are real grounds of alarm in 
his case, you will find his eye di- 
rected, not so intently upon these, 
as upon the motes that are floating 
in the field of fancy’s telescope. 

Another peculiarity is, that fu- 
ture anticipated dangers, and not 
those which are real and present, 
make the deepest impressions on 
his sensibilities. The same man 
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whom the slightest bodily sensation, 
that is unusual, will make pale with 
alarm, will often be found calm and 
resolute when disease has fixed up- 
on some organ and prostrated him 
upon the bed of sickness. He who 
foreboded want and poverty, when 
cheated of a few pence in a bar- 
gain, or deprived of some article 
of furniture, through the careless- 
ness of aservant, will, not unlikely, 
view unagitated the flames crumb- 
ling down his habitation. He who 
scarcely dare suffer a week to pass, 
without plying his family with 
emetics or cathartics, to keep away 
apprehended disease, may be seen 
watching around the sick and dying 
bed of a wife, or a child, with a col- 
lected coolness and Christian forti- 
tude. 

Apply now these peculiarities to 
religious experience. The first 
of them will dispose a man to look 
intently upon some minute and un- 
favourable circumstances in _ his 
character, or conduct ; and to neg- 
lect an impartial and comprehen- 
sive view of his life. The second, 
in connection with a melancholy 
temperament, will fill him with 
direful forebodings of future and 
eternal wrath. 

It is chiefly this timidity and its 
peculiarities that produce that in- 
decision and irresolution so com- 
mon in the character of the nervous 
invalid. He dare not decide, lest 
some tremendous consequences 
should ensue, that would furnish 
ground for long and unavailing re- 
pentance. And solong as he halts 
between two opinions, whether in 
his woildly or spiritual concerns, he 
will remain, not only the most 
miserable, but likewise the most 
ineflicient of men. For religious 
exercises are then alone happy, 
when they are connected with 
prompt religious action. And how 
can a man act, whois undecided 
and irresolute. 

The timidity of the dyspeptic will 
also give a peculiarity to his exer- 
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cises of penitence. He will find 
that a fear of the consequences of 
sin will most usually occupy a 
prominent place among the causes 
of his sorrow. ‘This, it is true, wil] 
not destroy the genuineness of re- 
pentance, provided he mourn also 
on account of the hateful nature of 
sin. But it will render it more 
difficult to determine what are the 
grounds of his penitence : for fear 
is a passion that usually excites too 
much tumult in the soul, to permit 
other grounds of action to be very 
distinctly visible. Hence will the 
nervous invalid find peculiar difi- 
culty in determining whether his 
sorrow for sin is hke that of Judas, 
or that of Peter. 

This same timidity and the at. 
tendant melancholy will also deeply 
affect his Christian fortitude. No 
virtue suffers more than this from 
these prostrating maladies. And 
yet, as we have already remarked, 
you will often see the nervous man 
breasting himself with firmness to 
the attacks of real tangible evils: 
but when they exist only in antic- 
pation, then it is that his heart 
seems to have no power to with- 
standthem. And the reason seems 
to be, that the combination of fear 
and an excited imagination exhibits 
these coming evils as more dreadiil 
than any he actually suffers. He 
sees a dark cloud hanging over the 
future, and how terrible may be the 
thunderbolt when it bursts, he can- 
not tell. His quickened sensibil 
ties have opened his eyes wide up- 
on danger: but they have als 
weakened his power of withstand- 
ing them ; and we know of no res 
pect in which the strength of as 
ease appears more manifest than in 
this. The unfortunate man seenis 
like the trembling aspen to be sh 
ken by every breath, and crushed 
into the dust like a bruised reed, 
unable to rise from his ruims.— 
Philosophy may teach him lesson: 
of firmness, and religion bid him 
trust in the overruling providenct 
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of God, and wait calmly the event ; 
but alas! how feeble is even reli- 
gious principle in a soul that seems 
borne away by an excited sensibil- 
ity, an overpowering fear, and a 
gloomy fancy ! 

~ We have jong since come to the 
conclusion, that much which gains 
the admiration ofthe world as ster- 
ling Christian fortitude, would 
prove, if brought to the trial, to be 
nothing more than strength of 
nerves: and that much which is 
imputed to weakness of Christian 
principle, is but the inevitable re- 
sult of nervous maladies. For we 
have often seen persons thus oppo- 
site in their characters, change pla- 
ces with each other, as dyspepsia 
laid his grasp upon the one, and let 
the other go free. We have hence 
learnt to moderate our admiration 
of the virtue of the man of appar- 
ent fortitude, and rather to con- 
gratulate him upon his strength of 
nerves ; While we are more dispo- 
sed than formerly to pity, rather 
tan blame, the trembling timidity 
and weakness which a delicate sen- 
sibility often exhibits. 

Faith is a virtue whose essence 
is confidence. But confidence, 
calm and unshaken trust, is, we had 
almost said, a stranger to the really 
nervous invalid’s bosom. Anxiety, 
doubt, and distrust, in regard to ev- 
ery thing future, seem to have ta- 
ken its place. He has lost ina 
great measure his confidence in 
himself, and is often defeated in his 
personal efforts from this cause 
alone. He will not believe that 
' his plans of lawful business will 
, succeed, simply because he fears 
' they willnot. And hence his ef- 
> lorts will sometimes be so palsied 
| by his fears as to make his predic- 
| lions prove true. 

The principle we have kept in 
view in all aur remarks, is, that 
Whenever we pereeive certain pe- 
p Culiarities of mind, or of disposition, 
p‘uining through all a man’s con- 
“Het, in relation to worldly affairs, 


something of those same peculiari- 
ties will appear in his religious 
character. ‘That religious princi- 
ple does not altogether eradicate, 
but only control, and direct into a 
new channel, these natural peculi- 
arities of mind, or disposition, is 
evident from the striking character- 
istic diversities we perceive in the 
history of holy men of old, which 
the Bible exhibits to us: the di- 
versity, for instance, so remakable 
among the twelve apostles—the in- 
flexible straight-forward firmness 
and energy of Paul; the impetuosity 
and rashness of Peter; and the 
mildness and amiableness of John. 
We would apply this principle to 
the case under consideration.— 
‘That same disposition which leads 
a man to distrust his abilities for 
any particular worldly station, or 
pursuit, will make him suspicious 
in regard to his preparation for 
heaven. And if he fears to trust 
to the providence of God in the 
course of nature, for giving success 
to his ordinary business, that same 
distrust will prevent him from ap- 
plying to himself the promises of 
God to the humble and the peni- 
tent. He may havea firm belief that 
every word of the divine record is 
true, and yet not believe at all that 
he has a right to appropriate any 
thing to himself, but the threat- 
nings and terrors of the Bible. 
And such a want of faith every one 
knows to be a characteristic mark 
of Christians of this description. 
We do not mean that they never ex- 
ercise faith : but that it is to them 
one of the most difficult of all virtues. 

There is another very unhappy 
effect which this timidity and its at- 
tendant imbecility of mind produce. 
‘The man may have been not only 
a most rational Christian, but a 
firm philosopher : yet when subdu- 
ed by nervous maladies, and in 
those seasons when there is a fe- 
verish excitement of every sense, 
when as a physician expresses it, 
‘‘he is all sonl within, and all 
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nerve without,’’ he will find him- 
self prone to a degree of supersti- 
tion. His religion and philosophy 
may both remonstrate against inter- 
preting unfavourable dreams, or 
natural appearances, or remarkable 
events, as prognostics of misfor- 
tune, sickness, or death : yet when 
his imagination has been highly 
excited by such occurrences, he 
will find it very difficult to di- 
vest himself ofa secret suspicion, 
or fear, that he may have been thus 
forewarned of impending calam:- 
ties. At least he will find it diffi- 
cult to rid himself of the impression 
such scenes have made upon his 
gloomy fancy. They will haunt 
him from day to day and produce 
unhappiness, if they do not triumph 
over his reason. And if the ner- 
vous person is not very much en- 
lightened, and is inclined to super- 
stitious fears by education, he will 
probably be overpowered by the 
phantoms of imagination, and 
may come at length to believe 
that he is favoured, or rather rend- 
ered miserable, by visions and im- 
mediate revelations. For on ex- 
amination it will be found, that in 
most instances of this kinda disor- 
dered state of the nerves preceded 
the fanaticism. 

If the remarks made in this essay 
be generally admitted, the reader 
will hardly need to have his atten- 
tion formally called to the effect of 
nervous maladies upon the passion 
of hope. The nervous invalid is 
too gloomy to hope, he is too tim- 
id to hope, for any happiness that 
is future. We do not mean that 
this passion is totally quenched in 
his bosom—for how then would 
life be tolerable—but his melan- 
choly fears have so neutralized it, 
that its influence, as a moving spring 
of action, is almost unperceived. 
Even in regard to worldly affairs, 
such a man goes forward in per- 
forming the routine of his business, 
or profession, more from necessity 
and a sense of duty, than from the 
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inspiring influence of hope ; ang 
in regard to spiritual things, how 
can we expect the case to be much 
better? He may have seasons 
when the hope that maketh not 

ashamed will break through all the 
damps and darkness of his heart 
and open for him a vista to heayep: 
but the sweet light soon dies away, 
and the dark clouds of fear and de- 
spondency settle again upon his 
soul. He has little of the calm. 
ness, little of the elevation, and 
none of the assurance of hope, 
And how deadening an influence 
this settled gloom and anxiety must 
produce upon the Christian char. 
acter, itneeds no argument to show. 
Such a man may indeed obey the 
divine commands : but how will he 
seem like a ‘slave beneath the 
throne.”’ 

There is one more important ef 
fect of nervous disorders, which we 
have not particularly noticed. They 
render a man fickle, peevish, and 
irritable. We are not aware that 
he is peculiarly lable to change his 
views of the great principles of ac- 
tion, or the general aim of his con- 
duct: but his fickleness appears 
most in minor things. We have 
already made some remarks in re- 
gard to the disposition of the dys- 
peptic to change his physicians and 
his remedies, and attempted to 
show that so much fault did not 
attach to him as is generally sup- 
posed. And so in regard to man) 
other things, we think there ma 
be sufficient grounds for the chat- 
ges he is prone tomake. You wil 
find him, for instance, disposed fre- 
quently to change his business, 0! 
situation. And he may be induced 
to this from the well known fact, 
that such changes usually operate 
most favourably upon nervous ma! 
adies. For who would not be wi! 
ling to make almost any pecunialy 
sacrifices, if he can thereby g#! 
even a temporary relief from the 

leaden lethargy and morbid sens! 
bility, which, in succession, ren¢t 
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their incessant onsets upon the ner- 
yous patient. What though the 
world charge bim with fickleness, 
and misrepresent his motives ? 
Much easier is it to bear this— 
what is it not easier to bear, than 
the unceasing pressure of feeble 
health ? 

The fickleness of nervous inva- 
lids, however, often exhibits itself 
in forms not so easy to justify. 
They sometimes find the most un- 
reasonable and unaccountable pre- 
judices rising in their minds against 
their neighbours or friends. ‘These 
feelings seem sometimes to rise to 
real enmity: yet only let the nerv- 
ous attack pass by, and with it will 
depart every unkind feeling to- 
wards others; and their attach- 
ment will be stronger than ever. 
_ This strange prejudice or hostility 
| will sometimes be felt towards a 
| man’s dearest friend ; the dyspep- 
_ tic himself not knowing wherefore, 
' except that it vanishes altogether 
' when a paroxysm of his disorder 
'has disappeared. Indeed, this 
seems to be areal, though not a 
constant symptom of the disease ; 
| yet we dare not hazard the asser- 
' tion that itis not sinful. Certain- 
' ly it may be in a great measure re- 
E sisted. 

The peevishness and irritability 
F of temper to which nervous per- 
- sons are liable can hardly have been 
_unobserved by any one conversant 
) with them: and it ere long be- 
; comes powerfully manifest to them- 
selves. The man of phlegmatic 
_ temperament when in health, in 
| Whom it was scarcely a virtue to 
| be patient and not easily provoked, 
| ind who therefore never placed a 
| guard on this side of his character, 
| alter struggling for some years with 
| these disorders, finds himself most 
| Unexpectedly betrayed into a hasty 
-Tesentment of injuries. And ere 
jlong he finds that he needs daily 
| Watchfulness and prayer to secure 
/‘imself against this temptation. 
» What he formerly supposed the 


strongest part of his character, has 
become the weakest. He, whom 
no storm of passion and insult could 
once move, now perceives a coun- 
ter tumult rising in his bosom, and 
ere he is aware, bursting upon his 
adversary inretaliation. Thesame 
irritability produces a fretfulness 
towards his servants, his compan- 
ions, and even his friends. But if 
the man be a Christian, this peev- 
ishness and irritability of temper 
will fill him, in the moments of re- 
tirement, with the deepest alarm 
and anguish. He cannot but per- 
ceive that his disposition in these 
respects is becoming decidedly 
worse. He once could exercise 
patience without any great effort. 
But now he finds himself prone to 
murmur at the chastisements of 
Providence, and unable to bear 
with a Christian spirit the perverse- 
ness, or even the weakness and 
failings of his brethren. ‘True, the 
physician may tell him that all this 
fickleness, fretfulness, and _ irrita- 
bility, may result from nervous 
weakness. But they are also pre- 
cisely what would result from an 
impenitent heart waxing worse and 
worse. ‘To which of these causes 
shall he impute the effect in his 
own case? If this be not a diffi- 
cult question to decide, we know 
of none in the whole history of cas- 
uistry. 

We are unwilling to close this es- 
say without appending a few re- 
marks which are suggested by the 
subject. 

The statements we have made 
lead to the conclusion, that there 
are many peculiar difficulties and 
trials in the religious experience 
of the nervous invalid ; and that it 
is no easy matter for him to decide 
whether he be a real child of God 
or not. ‘Tro some, we doubt not, 
such a conclusion may seem dan- 
gerous and unwarranted by the 
word of God. ‘That word calls up- 
on all, without exception, to try 
themselves, to prove themselves, 
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whether they be in the faith ; and is 
it not presumption to endeavour to 
exculpate any from obedience to 
this command? And will not such 
an eflort give a resting place to 
the self-deceived hypocrite ; and 
lull multitudes into a fatal delu- 
sion ? 

We readily admit that the Bible 
contains no express allusion to the 
case under consideration, as an ex- 
cepted one, in the command of Je- 
hovah. We much doubt whether 
many, if any, of the writers of the 
Bible had any personal knowledge 
of nervous complaints. Tor they 
seem to have been but little known 
in former times. God reserved 
them in that phial of his wrath 
which he pours upon modern na- 
tions for their abuse of the blessings 
of civilized life. Among savage 
tribes they are entirely unknown : 
and almost so, among those classes 
of men whose pursuits are active 
and abroad. Of this description, 
were nearly all the individuals of 
whom Scripture gives an account. 
We do indeed read of one, whom 
Paul exhorts, ‘* drink no longer wa- 
ter, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake, and thine often in- 
firmities.”’ Ifhowever, Dr. Trotter 
is correct, when he says, ‘ from 
the experience which I have had, 
in some thousands of these cases, 
under all the variety in which they 
usually appear, I freely give it as 
my opinion, that the only means of 
cure, lie in a total abstinence from 
every species of spirit or fermented 
liquor ; from every thing that bears 
any analogy to them, such as tea, 
coffee, opium, and all other narco- 
tics, &c.’’ we should be disposed 
to infer that dyspepsia was not the 
malady with which Timothy was 
afflicted. But, if we do not mis- 
take, we discover some marks of 
nervous despondency in the book 
of Psalms ; and if these disorders 
existed any where among the Jews, 
we should expect to find them a- 
mid the luxury and sloth of an east- 
ern court. A single extract from 
the seventy-seventh Psalm will be 
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sufficient, we think, to render oy; 
conjecture probable. * In the day 
of my trouble I sought the Lord: 
my sore ranin the night and ceased 
not: my soul refused to be cop. 
forted : 1 remembered God and 
was troubled: | complained ang 
my spirit was overwhelmed. Xe. 


lah. ‘Thou holdest mine eyes eep. 
ing : 1 am so troubled that I cap. 


not speak: I have considered the 
days of old, the years of ancien 
times. I call to remembrance my 
sins in the night: I communed 
with mine own heart and my spirit 
made diligent search. Will the 
Lord cast off forever ? and will 
he be favourable no more? fs his 
mercy clean gone forever ? doth 
his promise fail forevermore )~ 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious! 
hath he in anger shut up his tender 
mercies? Selah. And I said this 
is my infirmity.” 

We have often, likewise, been 
impressed with the idea, that Paul 
had the nervous invalid in his eye, 
when, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he declares it to have been one ob- 
ject of Christ in taking part in flgsh 
and blood, that he might * deliver 
them, who through fear of death, 
were all their life time subject to 
bondage.”’ 

But we are wandering from th 
point under consideration. Th 
proper solution of the difficulty w 
have suggested, is, to say that tl 
Bible gives us only general rules, 
without mentioning, except in sou 
few the modifications the) 
will need in peculiar circumstal 
ces. When, therefore, it directs 
believers to make their calling aud 
election sure, and to prove thet 
selves whether they be in the 

faith, it does not mean that there 
can be no case in which | 
would be quite difficult, or even 
impossible, to obey the command 
We have not stated, however, tha 
any such impossibility exists 10! 
case of the nervous invalid. 
say only, that such is the influent’ 
of disorder upon his mind and 
heart, as greatly to obscure ™ 
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crounds of evidence on which he 
; must rely, and also to prevent his 
properly apprehending and judging 
| of that evidence. Indeed we by no 
F neans think him liberated from obli- 
sation to obey the command we have 
| mentioned. For we believe there is 
‘at least a partial remedy for the 
| dificulties under which he labours ; 
| which remedy we shall mention be- 
fore we close our remarks. 
But is there no danger in repre- 
F conting these difficulties to exist in 
B this particular case? Will not ma- 
‘ny. who have no clear evidence of 
Ptheir Christian character, merely 
F hecause they have no religion, be 
duced to impute their destitution 
ofa firm hope to a weakness of 
‘nerves, and thug destroy their 
‘souls? We have greatly feared 
such might be the case ; and, on 
Fthis account, have doubted wheth- 
‘er it would not have been better to 
consign our remarks to oblivion, 
than to present them to the public. 
But then, again, it occurred to us, 
tat the developement of truth, 
must be ultimately beneficial, al- 
though, for a time, it may be par- 
tially injurious. And if our views 
fon this subject are not true, we 
trust their errors will be pointed 
pout. We believe almost every ex- 
pperienced minister of the Gospel 
shas frequently met with instances 
like those we have described, in 
pWwhich the individual cordially be- 
sieved every truth of the Bible, and 
pwhose daily conduct evinced a life 
pofreligion ; and yet, that individu- 
stl was laboring under asettled gloom 
aud hopelessness, evidently indu- 
ced by a nervous temperament. 
Every minister knows, that it does 
Mo good in such cases to ply the 
Muhappy man with his obligations to 
pPossess clear evidence of religion, 
orto array before him the threaten- 
Sigs of God against impenitence. 
For he will acknowledge his obliga- 
ions and admit that the threatenings 
ei the law do apply to himself.— 
*W itis such cases as this, we 


have had in view in all our re- 
marks. We protest against any 
others taking shelter under them. 
Nervous disorders are, indeed, very 
widely disseminated at this day.— 
According to Dr. Trotter they con- 
stitute, in one shape or another, 
two thirds of the diseases of civili- 
zed society. But we by no means 
comprehend, inthe cases we have 
described, those who have had an 
attack of these complaints, which 
disappeared in a few weeks or 
months ; nor such as only occasion- 
ally suffer from the attack ; nor 
such as are in the incipient stages. 
We include only those, who have 
unsuccessfully struggled with these 
Protean maladies vear after year, 
and with whom nervous feelings and 
habits have become strongly fixed. 

Wherever nervous complaints 
exist, however, even in the slight- 
est degree, they will produce a cor- 
respondent effect upon religious 
experience. And, if we mistake 
not, this effect is very obvious in 
the churches of our land. What 
did the Pilgrims know of nervous 
maladies ? God did not add these 
to their other trials: and they 
could demand the faith of assurance 
as a condition of admission to the 
church. But suppose such a con- 
dition were now required. Who 
can doubt, but one half of the pre- 
sent members of the churches 
would have been stopped at the 
threshold ? And who will impute 
the difference solely to the deteri- 
oration of modern piety ? 

Our second remark will consist 
of an appeal and a warning to those 
who are first beginning to feel the 
attacks of these nervous maladies, 
and whose constitutions are not yet 
broken down bythem. We would 
most earnestly expostulate with 
such upon their danger, and the im- 
portance of immediately adopting 
rigorous measures to save them- 
selves from those painful effecte 
we have discribed in this essay.— 
The great mass of mankind will 





give them very different advice. 
The healthy and misinformed will 
tell them to pay no attention to 
their complaints, which are chiefly 
imaginary, and not to relax at all in 
their pursuits, or be particular in 
regard to diet ; but to put down 
their vapourish feelings by a firm 
disregard of them. And should 
they listen to such counsellors, and 
fear to be called hypochondriacs, 
more than the consequences of 
nervous maladies, they may rely 
upon it, that ere many years, they 
will be able to attest the truth of 
this essay from their own experi- 
ence. These disorders will in- 
sidiously wind deeper and deeper 
into their constitutions, until they 
will be compelled to attend to them 
when the prospect of throwing 
them off is extremely faint. And 
still worse, they will be forced to 
abandon their professions, and per- 
haps be thrown helpless upon a 
world that has no mercy on dys- 


peptics. Their religious hopes 
too, if they are pious, will be 


shrouded in darkness ; and proba- 
bly a few long years of sighing and 
sorrow will be all that remains to 
them on earth. But ifthey will at- 
tend resolutely and faithfully to 
their complaints in their early sta- 
ges, and use the remedies experi- 
ence has found efficacious, all these 
terrific evils may be avoided, and 
their usefulness, and happiness, and 
lives, be prolonged. 

In their earlier stages, we say 
confidently, that these complaints 
may, almost without exception, be 
cured. And how? Is it suppos- 
ed from our remarks that we are 
recommending to a person of this 
description to lay aside all attention 
to business, shut himself up, and 
sending for the physician, begin a 
long course of emetics and cathar- 
tics ? He could not take a worse 
course than this to ruin his constitu- 
tion. But there are certain sim- 
ple measures which he can, and 
must adopt, or take the consequen- 
ees we have described. 
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He must, in the first place, mak 
a great change in his diet ; that js 
if he has lived as most sedentar, 
men in this country do live. }j, 
must reduce the quantity of hj 
food probably one half, perhaps 
more, and use only those kind: 
most easily digested ; for instance 
a little stale bread or cracker anj 
milk, or bread and water, in th 
morning ; or at most, some lig}; 
toast with coffee ; and a simila 
meal, or none at all, at night. Fo, 
dinner, which should never be take, 
later than one o’clock, he may je 
moderatly some animal muscle: 
but not adding to this puddings and 
pastry and sweetmeats. “ They’ 
(nervous people,) says Dr. Trotter, 
‘* are of all mankind the most |j:. 
ble to surfeits.”’ One reason of 
this is, that they cannot bear as 
much food as those in health : ap. 
other reason is, that they are lia 
ble to an unnatural appetite thatis 
inordinate. They cannot therefore 
be too much on their guard agains 
excess in eating. 

A second thing they must do, \s, 
to abandon the use of stimulants, 
especially ardent spirits. In thei 
seasons of dejection, and with the 
lassitude that accompanies indiges 
tion, they are extremely liable t 
resort to wine, or brandy, forte: 
lief. And these do afford a ten- 
porary relief: but the excitement 
they produce exhausts the systev), 
and feeds the disease. We have 
already quoted the decided opinia 
of one medical man on this poitl, 
and we might adduce a dozen mott 
were it necessary, to the same ¢ 
fect. There is a most fatal aut 
destructive error prevalent on tls 
subject, which is destroying inulli 
tudes, viz. that persons of wets 
digestive powers need stimu 
tive drinks and rich food. Whe 
the debility is excessive, the phys 
cian may indeed find it necessi} 
to stimulate for a time, to save lilt 
But the daily stimulous of ardel! 
spirits and rich food most unqueé 
tionably increase the disorder, 
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shorten life. We believe many a 
man has been hurried out of the 
world by the mere kindness of his 
friends, in urging him to load his 
stomach with what is called nour- 
ishing food, and to strengthen his 
system by stimulating potations. 
| If the nervous invalid finds himself 
» overcome by a strong propensity to 
take too much, or too rich food, or 
spirituous drinks, let him follow the 
| example of Hercules, who, as he 
assed the Sirens, suffered himself 
‘tobe bound to the mast, lest he 
' should be enticed and fall into their 

snares. 
| just as we had finished this para- 
graph, a very recent work of Dr. 
James Johnson, on ** Morbid Sens- 
| ibility of the stomach and bowels,”* 
fell into our hands ; containing an 
important section on the diet of 
} dyspeptics, which we could wish 
were read and pondered well by the 
_clan of persons we are addressing. 
The rule he gives for regulating 
the quantity of food and drink is 
this: ‘* Whenever our drink in- 
duces sensible excitement in the 
| system, or our food is followed by 
an inaptitude for mental or corpo- 
real exertion, we have transgressed 
‘the rules of health, and are laying 
the foundation for disease.’’—Any 
| discomfort of body, any irritability 
| or despondency of mind, succeed- 
ing food and drink, at the distance 
ofan hour, a day, or even two or 
| tlree days, may be regarded (other 
evident causes being absent) as a 
presumptive proof that the quanti- 
ty has been too much, or the quali- 
ty injurious.” 

“In respect to drink, water is 
the only fluid which does not pos- 
sess irritating, or at least, stimula- 
ting qualities ; and in proportion 
as we rise on the scale of potation, 
: from table beer to ardent spirits, in 
the same ratio we educate the stom- 
ach and bowels for that state of 
morbid sensibility, which in civili- 
zed life will sooner or later super- 
ene,” 
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‘* There is a great error commit- 
ted every day, in flying to medicine 
at once, when the functions of the 
stomach and liver are disordered, 
the secretions unnatural, and the 
food imperfectly digested. Instead 
of exhibiting purgatives day after 
day to carry off diseased secretions, 
we should lessen and simplify the 
food, in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of these bad secretions. In 
doing this we have great prejudices 
to overcome. ‘The patient feels 
himselfgetting weaker and thinner ; 
and he looks to nourishing food and 
tonics for a cure. But he will 
generally be disappointed in the 
end by this plan. From four oun- 
ces ofgruel every six hours, he will, 
under many states of indigestion, 
derive more nutriment and strength 
than from half a pound of animal 
food and a pint of wine’’—** I have 
known dyspeptic patients gain flesh 
and strength on halfa pint of good 
gruel thrice in 24 hours ; and grad- 
ually bring the stomach, step by 
step, up to the point of digesting 
plain animal food and biscuit.’”’-— 
‘* No person is in danger of starva- 
tion who can take a pint—nay, 
only half a pint of good gruel in the 
24 hours’ —** But the invalid may 
ask—** Can I not have my ailments 
removed without abridging my ap- 
petites ?”? No!’—* The scale of 
diet must be lowered and simplifi- 
ed down to water gruel if necessa- 
ry ; otherwise a cure can never be 
expected.” 

** The rigid system I have propo- 
sed is not the creature of specula- 
tion engendered in the closet. It 
is that which many to my knowl- 
edge, have adopted with the most 
perfect success ; itis that by which 
I have conquered the most intense 
degree of dyspepsia in my own 
person. ‘Those who have courage 
and perseverance to reap the fruits 
of such a system, will hardly be in- 
duced to change it however strong- 
ly they may be tempted by the 
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luxuries of the table, and the se- 
ductions of convivial society.”’ 

A third thing the incipient dys- 
peptic must do, in order to effect a 
cure, is to be regular and thorough 
in hisexercise. It will not relieve, 
but aggravate his complaints, to 
confine himself for four or five days 
to his parlour, his shop, or hisstudy, 
and then devote half a day to se- 
vere and violent exercise in the 
hope of laying in astock of health 
and strength for another week.— 
He must walk, or ride, several miles 
every day ; and if possible, at par- 
ticular times of the day ;* or make 
other equivalent efforts in his wood 
yard or his garden. If overcome 
by sloth, or prevented by a pressure 
ofduties, he neglects such exercise, 
he may depend upon it that he will 
sink under his disease. We can 
hardly conceive a case in which 
any other duty can justify such an 
omission. 

Finally, the dyspeptic must re- 
frain from excessive application to 
business or study. ‘The burthen 
of his daily efforts should be over 
before dinner ; and the remainder 
of the day be devoted to exercise, 
or less laborious employments. 
As to study at night, especially 
after nine o'clock, it 1s eminently 
injurious. 
an able physician on this subject 
are well worthy of being repeated. 
‘© Whenever,” sayshe, ‘‘ the dis- 
eases of literature assail us, we 
should have the lamp scoured out 
and no more oil put in it. It is 
night study that ruins the constitu- 
tion by keeping up a bewildered 
chaos of impressions on the brain, 


during the succeeding sleep—if 


that can be called sleep which is 
constantly interrupted by incoher- 
ent dreams and half waking trains 
of thought. If, to procure repose, 
opiates or spirituous liquors are had 
recourse to, then the brain is like- 
ly to suffer congestion or inflamma- 
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The striking remarks of 


tion, as was the case, | believe. 
with the celebrated Professor Po. 
son. Here the morning alone 
should be dedicated to study, and 
the evening to light amusements, 
some entertaining occupation, or 
perambulation through town 
country with a literary friend.’ 
We have urged this subject, thus 
minutely, because we feel it to 
be of great importance. ‘The 
ravages which nervous maladies 
are making at this day, in the 
civilized world, are appalling and 
immense. They are changing, and 
threaten still more to change, the 
general character of society. The 
description Dr. Johnson has drawn 
of their extent in England will not, 
it is hoped, apply to us asa nation: 
but let their rapid progress among 
us be unimpeded, and it will soon 
be true, that ‘‘ with ennui and 
dissipation in the higher ranks 
—anxiety of mind, arising from 
business, in the middling classes— 
and poverty, bad food, bad air, bad 
drink, and bad occupations, among 
the lower classes, there is scarce: 
ly an individual in this land of liber- 
ty and prosperity—in this kingdom 
of ships, colonies and commerce, 
who does not experience more or 
less of the ‘‘ English malady’”— 
that is to say, a_preternaturally 
irritable state of the nervous sys 
tem, connected with, or dependent 
on, morbid sensibility of the stom- 
ach and bowels.”? The church of 
God in our land deeply feels the 
inroads of these complaints, in pros 
trating the energies, and prema 
turely destroying the usefulness. of 
many of her most valuable ministers. 
They lurk too around our Theol 
gical Seminaries, our Colleges, and 
even our preparatory schools ; and 
there seize, as their victims, mall 
of the most devoted and talented of 
our youth, who had consecrated 
themselves to Christ and_ tie 
Church. And it is therefore v¢ 
urge, with reiterated earnestness, 
those who are beginning to téé 
the same downward course, to poh 
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der well this our appeal ; and if 
they find the course recommended 
to be supported by medical experi- 
ence, resolutely to adoptit. Glad- 
ly would we urge the same appeal 
upon those now in health, who are 
wasting away their powers over 
the midnight lamp: but we have 
no hope that such will listen to our 
warning, until incipient disease 
shall teach them its importance.—- 
Alas, we fear that few, even of such, 
will submit to the self denial that 
is requisite, until it is too late. 

Our third remark, springing from 
the general subject, is, that nervous 
invalids need, and may reasonably 
expect, a place inthe prayers and 
sympathies of their brethren who 
are in health. If we look only to 
the bodily sufferings of such an in- 
valid, we shall discover enough, it 
must be admitted, to excite a 
Christian’s compassion and prayers. 
Grant that the pains of the nervous 
man are not usually of the most 
intense kind: yet are they forever 
recurring ; and it is said that no 
suffering is more difficult to bear 
than to be exposed to the inces- 
sant dropping of water upon the 
head. Little does the healthy man 
know, how large a portion of grace 
it needs to bear with patience, sub- 
mission, and religious fortitude, a 
long protracted course of feeble 
health. He may have been pros- 
trated by acute disease : but its pa- 
roxysms are transitory, and the 
mind can with greater ease nerve 
itself to the short conflict. But in 
the case under consideration, the 
contest must be renewed day after 
day, month after month, and year 
alter year. In this case too, the 
mind is unnerved,—its résolution is 
crushed ,—-its hopes are darkened,-— 
its pillars are fallen. ‘Truly then 
may we ask with Dr. Trotter, ‘* can 
any evil in this world be worse than 
constant bad health ?”’ 

_ And can the Christian see his 
brother thus cast down into the 
‘ust, ploughing his wretched way 


through life, with a load too heavy 
for him, with none of the influence 
of hope to cheer and sustain him’ 
Will such a picture excite no sym- 
pathy, and call forth no prayer, from 
a bosom where rests the image of 
Christ? Alas, what answer does 
the experience of most nervous per- 
sons give to this inquiry? They 
recollect many an instance in which 
their morbid sensibilities, their mi- 
nate attention to diet and regimen, 
and their mental despondency, have 
been the objects at which their 
brethren have aimed the shafts of 
wit and satire, or the lash of re- 
proach ; and can they believe, that 
the same tongue, which is thus pub- 
licly employed in ridicule, will, in 
secret, be uttering a prayer in be- 
half of their infirmities and trials ? 
No! Where one tongue is employ- 
ed in offering such prayers, a thou- 
sand are amusing some social circle 
with a recital of what are called the 
nervous whims and weaknesses of 
their brethren. And yetwe believe 
that this mode of treating their com- 
plaints, by no means indicates such 
insensibility to his sufferings, as the 
nervous man is aptto suppose. It 
originates in a great measure from 
the very prevalent, yet false notion, 
that the dyspeptic is to be cured by 
endeavouring to convince him that 
his complaints are imaginary. But 
Christians ought to know, that this 
method never yet succeeded ; and 
that their apparent insensibility to 
his sorrows, and want of sympathy 
in his sufferings, is the bitterest in- 
gredient in the nervous man’s cup 
of misery. We have seen a parox- 
ysm of these complaints vanish, 
when the magic wand of sympathy 
was applied by the soft hand of 
Christian friendship ; and we have 
seen too, the iron enter the soul, 
when that sympathy was withheld, 
and sarcastic lightness and neglect 
were substituted. 

In view of the general subject 
of this essay, we have one more 
thought to suggest. We have a 
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remedy to propose for that reli- 
gious despondency and _ hopeless- 
ness which mark the nervous man’s 
experience. LET HIM STRIVE FOR 
HIGH ATTAINMENTS IN PIETY.— 
True, the obstructions in his path 
are many, and it will demand the 
most inflexible perseverance to 
overcome them. But they are not 
absolutely insurmountable. If his 
memory be treacherous, let him 
read oftener and with more earnest- 
ness, the word of God; that he 
may not be bewildered by human 
speculations. Keeping close to the 
Bible, where doctrines and pre- 
cepts, threatenings and promises, 
terrors and consolations, are min- 
gled in just proportion, his gloomy 
fancy will be less apt to look exclu- 
sively at the sterner features of the 
Divine character and revelation. If 
his attention cannot be long fixed 
upon any one thing, let him the 
oftener recur to religious subjects. 

If his judgment be liable to be 
warped by his complaints, let him 
ask wisdom of God, who giveth to 
all men liberally and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him. If 
he cannot, like his Master, oc- 
casionally spend whole nights in 
prayer, let him the more frequently 
visit the throne of grace. Indeed, 
it is by prayer mainly, that such a 
man is to make high attainments in 
piety. For here he takes hold of 
omnipotence: and draws down a 
holy influence that is able to over- 
come all his difficulties. Even 
nervous disorders cannot withstand 
or counteract almighty grace. It 
is able to send a beam of heavenly 
hope into the most desponding bo- 
som ; to inspire with courage the 
most fearful heart, and the most 
timid soul with strong faith; to 
calm the wildest tumult of the bo- 
som, and to stay the rising gusts of 
passion. Prayer, therefore, is the 


nervous man’s grand refuge and 
hope. 

Although there are so many 
things in nervous complaints to re- 












tard the Christian in his course, 
there are some circumstances that 
are peculiarly favourable to his 
growth in grace. ‘The necessity 
he is under of relaxing from busi. 
ness, will afford him more leisure 
for cultivating his heart than man 
enjoy. And although most of thet 
leisure must be spent by him in di. 
verting employments, or innocent 
amusements, yet should he learn go 
to mingle religion with every pur. 
suit, that it should be his constant 
companion. 

Another circumstance in his ease 
that may be regarded as favourable, 
is the sense of weakness and de. 
pendence with which his situation 
inspires him. He sees that his ex. 
istence depends upon a_ brittle 
thread; and therefore will he be 
led to feel deeply his need of an 
Almighty arm on which to lean, and 
of efficacious grace to prepare him 
for a better world. 

Again, his disorder is calculated 
to show him many proofs of the 
wickedness of his heart ; and this 
is favourable to his exercise of pen- 
itence and humility. His peevish- 
ness, his irritability, his impatience 
and murmuring under the chastise- 
ments of Providence, serve most 
frequently to remind him that he 
has a heart of desperate wickedness 
within. Accordingly it is found, 
if we mistake not, that nervous 
people usually have a deep sense of 
their depravity ; and if this sense 
does not humble them and make 
them penitent, it does not produce 
its legitimate effect. 

But the circumstance 
case most favourable to the cult 
vation of piety, is, that their disor 
der renders them almost incapable 
of enjoying worldly pleasures, and 
prostrates their too ambitious hopes 
and designs. It is not generally 
because nervous invalids love the 
world so well that they live in coh 
stant apprehension of death ; butt 
is rather the dread of something ** 
terdeath. For the person who be 


in their 
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had long experience in these com- 
plaints, anticipates little else but 
suffering while in the body, unless 
God please to subdue his disorder : 
and were his worldly enjoyments 
all that is to be taken into the ac- 
count, scarcely ‘‘ would he turn on 
his heel to save his life.” Do you 
| speak of the pleasures of eating and 
drinking ? With him they have be- 
come sources of almost incessant 
suflermg ; and if he overstep the 
| most rigid rules of temperance, in 
the gratification of any of the appe- 
tites and passions, a tremendous 
retribution awaits him. Do you 
talk to him of social enjoyments ? 
Alas, they are neutralized by his 
despondency and jealousy. And 
as to ambitious projects for rising 
to eminence, in science or litera- 
ture, in arts or arms, in divinity, 
law, or medicine, the really con- 
firmed nervous invalid may as well 
dismiss them at once. For these 
distinctions are beyond his reach. 
In learning, how can he cope with 
men of vigorous health, who can 
spend their days and nights in study ? 
With his fickleness, timidity, and 
despondency, how unfit to rule in 
the councils of the nation and di- 
rect the storm of state? With his 
irritability and proneness to err in 
judgment, how can he hope the 
medical profession will look up to 
him as an oracle; or that to him 
will be committed the care of the 
churches, and he be called to pre- 
side in council ? The truth is, the 
nervous invalid has great reason to 
be thankful, if God gives him 
strength to labour in some subordi- 
hate capacity, where he may doa 
little good, and he is not reduced to 
astate of utter uselessness. He 
must not aim at the highest places 
oftrust, or honor. For, in the first 
place, he cannot fairly attain them ; 
and if he could in the second place, 
he cannot fill them with dignity and 
success, 

And ought not the nervous man 
‘O regard it as a great mercy, in a 


spiritual view, that he is thus phys- 
ically prevented from the inordi- 
nate indulgence of his bodily ap- 
petites, and of an unhallowed ambi- 
tion for distinction? For he is 
thus left comparatively free to de- 
vote himself to the service of God. 
Here he may aim at distinction ; 
for we believe if he is faithful, God 
will bestow it upon him. Notwith- 
standing the favourable circumstan- 
ces, in his case, which we have men- 
tioned, we still think, however, 
that scarcely any other description 
of men will find it so difficult to rise 
high on the scale of holiness. We 
do not expect that his religious ex- 
perience will ever, in this world, be 
entirely divested of the peculiar- 
ities we have described. ‘Timidity 
and despondency, and feeble hope 
will probably accompany him, so 
long as his disorder clings to him, 
however lofty his religious attain- 
ments. But we do believe, that if 
he make it the single, the constant, 
the persevering aim of his life, to 
grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of his Saviour, God will not leave 
him altogether destitute of hope and 
peace. We believe that the fire of 
holy love may be made to burn sa 
brightly in his heart, that it will 
sometimes burst its way through all 
the clouds and darkness that sur- 
round him ; carry him above even 
his maladies, and disclose to his 
hope a throne of glory awaiting him 
at God’s right hand. Pursuing such 
a course, we believe that even the 
poor broken hearted nervous inva- 
lid may before he die, forget his 
bodily complaints, in rapturous an- 
ticipation of that building of God, 
that house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, and that he, 
who through fear of death, has been 
all his life-time subject to bondage, 
may have put into his mouth, the 
triumphant song, O death, where 
is thy sting! O grave, where is thy 
victory? Thanks be unto God, 
who giveth me the victory through 
my Lord Jesus Christ. 
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AN EDUCATED MINISTRY. 


The following reply to acommon 
argument against an educated min- 
istry, is at once so brief and so con- 
clusive, that I wish to see it trans- 
ferred to the Christian Spectator. 
It is from the Church Register, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia : 


‘¢Tt is common for the contem- 
ners of learning, as a requisite for 
the ministry, to allege the case of 
the first chosen twelve. Were they 
not illiterate fishermen? Why 
should not such men be constituted 
ministers now? Be it remembered, 
however, that they were not taken 
such, and constituted preachers of 


the gospel. They spent three years 
in the school of Him, who taught as 
never did man, before they were ~ 
vested with their office. Add t; 
this, that a large part of a theolosi. 
cal education in our day, consists 
in learning languages, which they 
spake from childhood, and acquit. 
ing some knowledge of: customs 
which they knew from daily obser. 
vation. Deduct this from what the 
first preachers had to learn : esti- 
mate how much more rapidly they 
might have been expected to aj. 
vance under their instructer, than 
can be done under any now enjoy. 
ed: and then let it be decided wh, 
education in our day is equal to 
theirs.”’ 


LINES, 


SUGGESTED WHILE STANDING BY THE GRAVE OF A SCEPTICAL LADY, Wu 
DIED SUDDENLY AT THE AGE OF TWENTY. 


Hush’d are the fitful winds—the earth is sleeping, 
And pendent willows are with cold dews weeping—- 
No cloud is lingering on the dusky hills, 

No sound along the deep-green valley steals— 
And night her spangled canopy hath drawn 

Over the waveless sea and velvet lawn, 

*T would seem the final day of time had set, 

And all the star-crown’d sons of heav’n were met 
Upon her chrystal battlements to see 

The universe of pale mortality 

Start from its marble pillow, and arise 

To bliss or wo unending, in the skies : 

But where is she, whom Grief, with noiseless tread 
Now seeks among these hillocks of the dead ? 

Like Fancy’s dream, or some unearthly song, 

Or golden cloud sailing the air along, 

Or passing bird, or tall and queenly bark 

Lightly careering o’er the waters dark, 

So softly—sweetly—rapidly and gay, 

Did pass thine hours of happiness away. 

One night, within the giddy, thoughtless round 

Of pleasure’s dance and melody’s soft sound, 

I saw thee floating as on silken wing, 

Thro’ many a wild and airy wandering, 

With sparkling eye, and cheek ne’er blanch’d with wo— 
And curls of beauty on a brow of snow— 


Swiftly it fled—another morn arose— 
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Wesley and Toplady. 


(Alas the ways of God what mortal knows ?) 

It was the morn that lit thee to the tomb, 

The morn that seal’d thy last—thy changeless doom ! 
Momentous hour, when, from its prison freed, 

Thy winged spirit flew with lightning speed, 
Far—far beyond this dark terrestrial zone, 

To stand all naked, trembling, and alone 

Before the bar of its Almighty Lord, 

And meet his bitter or his blest award ! 

To wander down the vale of endless years, 

Where darkness reigns mid sighs and hopeless tears, 
Or to those verdant islands of delight, 

Untrodden by the gloomy foot of night, 

Where love and beauty bloom without decay, 

On joyous wings to waft thy trackless way ! 
Where’ er thou dwellestin that land of shades, 
Descend, and where the crimson day—streak fades 
Around the youth who bend with gushing eyes, 
Beside the marble where thy casket lies, 

O tell them—if thy spirit e’er can tell— 

What meaneth Heav’n, or what the wrath of Hell 














THEOLOGICAL 
WESLEY AND TOPLADY. 


In this enlightened and charita- 
| ble age, when Christians of various 
denominations are approximating 
toa common centre, and combining 
| their exertions to promote the com- 
mon welfare of Christ’s kingdom, 
; itmay seem unwise to recal, even 
-tothe memory, the controversial 
| spirit of other years. In general 
| that spirit is characterized by a bit- 
 terness and sarcasm, and cruelty, 
| which may well excite astonish- 
; ent and grief. But it is profitable 
| ‘ocompare the present spirit of con- 
| 'toversy with the past, for by the 
comparison, we learn how much 
| Nore Christians of the present day 
have entered into the benevolence 
ol the gospel. It is important 
| also to know the errors which set in 
| aay such angry disputants, and to 
reflect upon the consequences of 
‘sisting more on certain tenets, 
than on the practice of the moral 
| duties which the gospel enjoins. 


COLLECTIONS. 


These remarks may be illustra- 
ted by a few extracts from the wri- 
tings of Toplady, and from South- 
ey’s life of Wesley. 

Toplady’s writings are distin- 
guised for strength, originality, 
perspicuity, and eloquence ; but 
leaning strongly to Antinomianism, 
he was cf course at odds with Wes- 
ley, who toiledat the other extreme 
—as will appear from the following 
extract from the ‘ Caveat against 
unsound doctrines.”’ 


“ My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me: and I give 
unto them eternal life; and they, shall 
never perish, neither shall any one pluck 
them out of my hand.” “True,” said an 
Arminian schismatic, grown grey in the 
service of error, and who still goes up, 
and down sowing his tares, and seeking 
whom he may devour, and compassing 
seaand land to make proselytes,—* True, 
Christ’s sheep cannot be plucked forcibly 
out of his hand by others: but they them- 
selves may slip through his hands, and so 
fall inte hell, and be eternally lost.” 
They may slip may they? asif the Medi- 
ator in preserving his people, held only a 
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parcel of eels by the tail. Is not this a 
shameless way of slipping through a plain 
text ofscripture? But I would ask the 
slippery sophister, how we are to under- 
stand that part of the last cited pas- 
sage which expressly declares concerning 
Christ's people, that they shall never per- 
ish? Since perish they necessarily must, 
and certainly would, if eventually se para- 
ted from Christ, whether they were to be 
plucked out of his hands, or whether they 
were only to slip through them. I con- 
clude then that the promise made to the 
saints that they shall never perish secures 
them equally against the possibility of 
being either wrested from Christ’s hand, 
or of their own falling from it: since could 
one or the other be the case, perish they 
must and Christ’s promise would fall to 
the ground.” Toplady’s Works, Vol. Il. 
p. 52. Lond. 


This would make a staring in a 
modern discourse, but abating its 
wit and severity, it must be admit- 
ted to be an excellent comment on 
John x. 28, and I have never been 
able to discover how the opponents 
of the plain declaration of the pas- 
sage can gainsay it. 

Toplady has also given a defini- 
tion of morality, which he intended 
as an answer to the objection that 
the Divine purposes are inconsis- 
tent with morality, and which must 
have cost Wesley and his coadju- 
tors some toil. 


“« Morality is defined to be that relation, 
or proportion which actions bear to a giv- 
enrule. Consequently neither necessity, 
nor non-necessity has any thing todo with 
the morality ofan action. Nothing todo 
off or on—Good is good, come how it 
will.” 


The following assertion too has 
some appearance of truth : 


“ There are four links which all the art 
of man can never separate, and which 
proceed in the following order :—Decree, 
For knowledge, Prophecy, Necessity.” 

Qui vult finem, vult media ad finem., 


But the following is the finished 
portrait which ‘Toplady has given 
of Wesley’s character. We have 
no comments to make, but merely 
insert it to shew ‘‘the spirit and 
manners of the age.” 


Wesley and Toplady. 








{Arrn, 


* Aliquis in omnibus, nullis in singulis, 
Mr. Wesley by a very singular mixture 
of Manichaeism, Pelagianism, Pop, 
Socinianism, Ranterism, and Atheis;, 
has I believe now got to his ultimatum 
Probably he would go still farther it he 
could. But I really think he has no {,;, 
ther to go.— Happy settlement, after jorty 
years infinity of shiftings, and flittiy< 
hither and thither! " 
Thus weather-cocks, which for a while 
Have turned with every blast ; 
Grown old, and destitue of oil, 
Rust to a point, and fix at last,” 
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Happy for the world that at the 
present day divines termed Chris. 
ian have learned to wield the wea. 
pons of controversy in a more gen. 
tlemanly manner. Rude attacks 
upon personal character have little 
to do with the investigation and set. 
tlement of disputable points, either 
in Theology, or morals. 

But we must give Wesley also in 
turn ahearing. Ifthe following be 
a true portrait of Antinomianism iy 
his time (and Southey declares it to 
be,—Life of Wesley, vol. II. p, 
144,) we should be not only inclin- 
ed to excuse him for betraying a 
little controversial warmth, but 
would also, in behalf of the Christ: 
ian world, give him our warmest 
thanks for achieving a reformation. 
His opponents boasted of being 
** perfect in Christ not in them- 
selves.’ The following colloquy, 
held between Wesley, and one of 
the Perfectionists, will develope 
the moral tendency of the perfec 
tion. 
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Wesley. * Do you believe that you 
have nothing to do with the law 0 
God?” Antinomian. I have not. | 
am not under the law, I live by fait 
Wes. ‘ Have you, as living by faiths 
right to every thing in the world: 
Antinom. I have. All is mine, since 
Christ ismine. Wes. * May you then 
take any thing you will, any where? 
suppose out of a shop without the com: 
sent or knowledgé& of the owner’ 
Antinom. I may if I want it; for it 8 
mine; only I will not give offence 
Wes. “Have you a right to all te 
women inthe world?” Antinom. Yes 
ifthey consent. Wes. “ And is no 
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that a sin?” Antinom. Yes to him 
that thinks it a sin; but not to those 
whose hearts are free. The same 
thing, says Wesley, that wretch Roger 
Ball affirmed in Dublin. Surely these 
are the first-born of Satan.” 


Who that regards religion, or 
morals, does not agree with Wesley 
in his concluding remark ? Genuine 
antinomiamsm carried out into all 
its details may justly be considered 
the most pernicious and most des- 
picable of all the isms that ever in- 
fested religion. Wesley, and his 
little band of kindred spirits, were 
more than justified in their zeal to 
rid the church of so monstrous an 
incubus. Their exertions, let the 
world say what it will, have confer- 
redimperishable blessings on the 
cause of religion. ‘They gave an 
impulse to that leaden age of the 
church which greatly contributed to 
set in motion the tide of Christian 
benevolence which is now bearing 
the blessings of salvation to the re- 
motest bounds of the world. Yet 
itmust ever be regretted that they 
swere not more emancipated from 
error, and that their zeal was not 
characterized by aspirit of mildness 
more conformable to the gospel. 
But such is the infirmity of human 
nature, that in the heat of contro- 
versy, all parties are driven to ex- 
tremes. Soit was in thatage. The 
defenders of the doctrines which 
prevailed in the established church, 
among whom ‘Toplady stands pre- 
eminent, verged the more to anti- 
homianism, and their opponents 

ere driven the more to the oppo- 

te extreme. Had they all, in a 
leliberate moment, come nearer to 

ach other, and entrenched them- 
elves upon some middle ground, 

hey had all been more correct and 
udicious defenders of the faith 
nce delivered to the saints. As it 
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was, the labours of Wesley and his 
coadjutors, with their errors, pre- 
vailed, and wroughta mighty change 
in the sentiments and practice of 
the church from which he dissented. 
And it is curious to observe that 
while the articles of that church re- 
tain the same Calvinistic, or rather 
evangelical form, which they did. 
when Toplady lived and died in 
their defence, yet now a great por- 
tion of the Episcopal church haye 
departed from the import of these 
articles as they were then explained 
and defended, and are entirely op- 
posed to their literal meaning. The 
defence of these famous and time- 
hallowed articles, according to their 
true import, as they came from the 
hands of the framers, is now aban- 
doned for the most part to those 
denominations who are said to have 
nothing more than ‘‘ an unauthori- 
zed ministry,’ and whose only hope 
of salvation depends upon ‘‘ the un- 
covenanted mercy of God.”? That 
the established church, and the dis- 
senting Congregational, and Pres+ 
byterian churches did once agree 
in doctrine, is manifest from their 
adopting the thirty-nine articles 
into their confession of faith.* 
Whence then has arisen this do@- 
trinal disagreement, and how can 
those churches which once pre- 
cisely agreed in doctrine with the 
‘* apostolic church,”’ as it is termed, 
and which have not departed from 
the same faith—how can they be 
stigmatized as ‘heretical,’ and 
** unauthorized”’ ?--How can these 
things be ?—And which is most in- 
consistent, they that have kept their 
early faith, or she that has departed 
from it ? C N. 


*See the Saybrook and Cambridge 
Platforms, and the Confession of Faith 
adopted by the Presbyterian Church, 
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REVIEWS. 


A selection of Eulogies, pronounced 
in the several States, in honour of 
those illustrious Patriots and 
Statesmen, Jonn ApaAms and 
Tuomas Jerrerson. Hartford. 
D. F. Robinson & Co. and Nor- 
ton & Russell. 1826. 


We had just taken up this gen- 
eral repository of warm and splen- 
did panegyric, and touched the 
margin in a few places with our crit- 
ical pencil, when an inquisitive lad, 
to whom we are rather partial and 
indulgent in our old age, happening 
to cast his eye over our shoulder, 
and to notice the word eulogies in 
the running title, enquired what 
it meant. But seeming to catch a 
glimpse of the definition, before we 
had time to answer, added with 
great simplicity, ‘‘ A’nt a eulogya 
kind of novel ?”” We read on with 
our accustomed gravity, and the lit- 
tle querist vanished into the nurse- 
ry ; but we were directly surprised 
to find, that as we turned over page 
after page, the question would re- 
turn unbidden, ‘* A’nt a eulogy a 
kind of novel?’ ‘This, in spite of 
all our straight-forward propensi- 
ties, turned our musings into a new 
channel, and brought up a new 
question, What are some of the 
leading characteristics of a novel ? 
For how could we answer our lit- 
tle flax-hair, who might return at 
any moment, till this latter point 
was settled ? Here, as we found our- 
selves not quite so much at home 
as usual, we first thought of appeal- 
ing to Johnson ; but as such an ap- 
peal would have betrayed rather 
more ignorance, than our pride 
seemed just then willing to confess, 
we most philosophically leaned 
back in our elbow chair, and per- 
mitted the great Lexicographer to 
remain quietly upon the shelf. 

If, however, itis essential to the 


legitimacy of a novel, that the he. 
ro should be free from all the infirm. 
ities of our common nature on the 
one hand, and be adorned wit) 
more than every human virtue anq 
perfection on the other—if a nove! 
must necessarily bristle with excl. 
mation points, and call for tears 
whether there is any occasion {or 
them or not, we do not see how we 
could honestly have told our Joseph, 
had he returned and pressed his 
question, that a eulogy is not akind 
of novel. Besides, in the case now 
before us, it required little mor 
than a simple narration of facts, to 
give an air of romance to the whole 
volume. In what degree thes 
nineteen'eulogies,or any of them, ex. 
hibit the other features of a novel 
which we have just hinted at, we 
may find occasion to inquire be 
fore we are through. 

These laudatory funeral dis. 
courses are of very unequal length, 
the shortest containing but six pa 
ges, and the longest extending a: 
most to fifty. In the time allowed 
for preparation, there was a stil 
greater range. The first, that ol 
Governor Tyler, was pronounced 
on the eleventh of July, and the 
last, that of Mr. Wirt, on the nine- 
teenth of October. The difference 
in the solid contents of these ser: 
eral orations, is not less apparel! 
though the ratio is not uniformly 
direct proportion to the superficie: 
Some of them were evidently wit 
ten in haste, under that thrilling 
and intense excitement, which tle 
simultaneous decease of Adamsatl 
Jefferson, on the first jubilee 0 
American Independence, was ¢t 
culated to produce. These forth 
most part are rather fervid than! 
good taste. They contain more 
declamation and apostrophe, thi! 
of principles and their results 
Others bear the marks of muc! 
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thought, and bring together a sur- 
prising number of the most import- 
ant incidents of our political history, 
for the last fifty years. 

There is in this volume, some 
extravagant panegyric, expressed 
as is usual, in high sounding epi- 
thets, and wrought up now and 
then to the intensity of bombastic 
superlatives. But this is by no 
means a leading characteristic of 
these eulogies. ‘They are in gen- 
eral well written, and they contain 
some of the finest strains of elo- 
quence which can be found, we had 
almost said, in the whole circle of 
our American literature. ‘There 
is, as there needs must be, a great 
diversity in the productions of so 
many men of divers gifts, tastes, and 
pursuits, though all writing upon 
the same subject. Thus Cushing, 
vielding himself up to the impulse 
of a glowing imagination, abounds 
in metaphor and ornament to a 
fault. Knapp is rich and happy in 
classical allusions, beyond any of 
his associates in the present selec- 
tion; and few of them are happier 
in the choice of topics, or in force 
and beauty of illustration. Ser- 
geantand Duer are cool, sensible, 
argumentative, patriotic, and impar- 
tial—not so exuberant in blossoms, 
as some others, but richer in fruit— 
less dazzling, but safer guides—not 
so sparkling in foam at the brim, 
but having more depth beneath. 
Webster is strong, philosophic, 
logical. He moves among the 
great principles with which every 
statesman should be familiar, seizes 
the very points which ought to be 
taken, arranges his topics with ad- 
mirable judgment, and is borne 
along by a deep current of good 
sense tothe end. Wirt, if not his 
equal in strength and originality, is 
certainly a more polished writer ; 
and judging from the specimens be- 
fore us, a more finished classical 
scholar. Indeed, however proud 
we may be of several of these eulo- 
sists, as natives of our own New- 
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England, we feel constrained to 
award the palm in this splendid 
Olympic contest to Mr. Wirt. 
Rarely, indeed, have we met with 
so much good taste, with such af- 
fluence of thought, such a classic 
elevation of style, such felicity of 
imagery, and beauty of illustra- 
tion, in any similar production. It 
ought not to be forgotten however, 
that Mr. Wirt had the advantage of 
all his contemporaries in the time 
which was allowed him for prepar- 
ation. 

We should be glad to submit to 
the arbitrement of our readers, in 
copious extracts, the grounds of the 
critical judgment which we have 
thus freely pronounced upon the 
literary merits of these admired eu- 
logies, could we do it without in- 
trenching upon space which, as 
Christian Spectators, we feel bound 
to reserve for graver topics. And 
contracted as our philological limits 
must be, we cannot willingly pass 
on, without presenting our patrons 
with a page or two of ‘‘ elegant ex- 
tracts.” 

Before we do this, however, crit- 
ical justice seems to demand a few 
examples of rhetorical transgress- 
ion, and of the common place ore ro- 
tundo, which so much abounds in 
fourth-of-July orations. Let the 
following suffice. ‘‘ Glorious day’’-- 
** tremendous storm’’—** star-span- 
gled banner’’—‘‘ glorious morn’’— 
‘** blanched by the snows of seven- 
ty winters’’—‘* tremendous convul- 
sions’’—** halo of glory.’’—** That 
glorious orb which has for so many 
years given light to our footsteps, 
has set in death.’’— ‘* Behold a 
people in tears over the funeral 
bier of their benefactor.’’—Query, 
what other bier could it be? But 
these, to borrow a ‘* pet phrase”’ of 
both ancient and modern encomi- 
asts, are only ‘‘ spots upon the 
sun,’ the mere shading of a flood 
of glory. 

Hyperbole apart, such passa- 
ges asthe following would do no 
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discredit to the pens of our best 
writers. 


Our country has been sometimes 
reproached for not erecting monuments 
and statues to her departed worthies. 
But what avails the monument of brass 
and stone? Sink its foundations deep; 
raise it as high as human ken; when 
the rolling years press on—it falls— 
they sweep over it, and leave not a 
trace of its gloomy grandeur. Erect 
the statue of marble; it is cold and 
lifeless—Time claps it—and it becomes 
dust in his hands. But the patri- 
ot statesmen and philanthropists, like 
those whom we this day commemorate, 
who have been the 
Providence in adding to the numbers 
and happiness of the human race; who 
have peopled and gladdened new re- 
gions—their memorials are every where! 
Their statues are man; living, feeling, 
intelligent, adoring man; bearing the 
image of his maker; having the im- 
press of divinity. These shall endure, 
by constant succession, through count- 
less ages and vigorous in the embrace 
of Time, become more and more abun- 
dant. Their monuments, are the ever- 
lasting hills which they have clothed 
with verdure—their praises, are sounds 
of health and joy, in vallies which they 
have made fruitful—to them incense 
daily rises, in the perfumes of fragrant 
fields, which they have spread with 
cultivation—fair cities proclaim their 
glory—gorgeous mansions speak their 
munificence—their names are inscri- 
bed on the goodly habitations of men ; 
and on those hallowed temples of God, 
whose spires ever point to the heaven, 
which, we trust, has received them. 
pp. 152, 153.—P. Sprague. 


If ordinary men chance to die in 
high places, the eulogist is constrained 
to cull from the barren heath of their 
lives, here and there a flower to make 
up a garland for their hearse, but when 
truly great men leave the world, we 
may speak of them betore their ashes 
are cold as if they had been dead a 
century. The men whose decease we 
have met to commemorate, Were great 
men. Adams was a man of robust in- 
tellect and of martial feelings; he had 
in his elements much of the old New- 
England hardihood, and that quickness 
which they had to feel an insult. Jef- 
ferson was shrewd, quick, philosophical 
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and excursive in his views, and key; 
at all times such a command over ji 
temper, that no one could discover th 
workings of his soul. The deep gis. 
cerner of character of ancient days, if 
he had studied these men, would prob. 
ably have said, the former belonged tp 
the school of Socrates, and the latte 
to that of Seneca. Their minds wer 
not only different in their elementary 
properties, but education had made the 
difference still wider. Adams was 
born and educated on the seaboard, 
and practised law in a seaport ‘ whos 
merchants were princes, and whose 
traffickers were among the honourable 
of the earth.’ He entered deeply inte 
the views of this class of men—anj 
commerce, and its protector, a navy, 
were the desire of his heart from tle 
first dawn of the Revolution. Jeffery. 
son was a planter, the son of a plan. 
ter, and his first impressions were of 
extended Jands and literary and philo. 
sophical ease. Agricultural pursuits 
liad more charms for him than ccn- 
merce. The productions of their pens 
also mark the difference in their mo¢e 
of thinking and reasoning.  Acans 
grasped at facts drawn from practic! 
life, and instantly reasoned upon then. 
Jefierson saw man and his nature 
through generalities, and formed lis 
opinions by philosophical inductions of 
amore theoretical cast. In the wn. 
tings of Adams, you sometimes find 
the abruptness and singularity of the 
language of prophecy; in those o 
Jefierson, the sweet wanderings of the 
descriptive, and the lovely creations of 
the inventive muse. When 
great men first met, the subject was 
so important they were called to col 
sider, that not only they, but most ot 
their compeers, seemed made with sim 
ilar feelings and dispositions. There 
was such a necessity of concert and 
harmony, that the lights and shace 
of character could not be minutely as 
played. When the great labour wes 
finished, there was more leisure t0 
compare opinions on subjects which 
were minor in their nature and effec’ 
pp. 184, 185.—Knapp. 


these 


A superior and commanding humen 
intellect, a truly great man, when heat- 
en vouchsafes so rare a gift, Is nots 
temporary flame, burning bright 10’ 
while, and then expiring, giving piace 


to returning darkness. It is rather 
spark of fervent heat, as well as rail 
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ant light, with power to enkindle the 
common mass of human mind; so that 
when it glimmers, in its own decay, 
and finally goes out in death, no night 
follows, but it leaves the world all light 
all on fire, from the potent contact of 
its own spirit. Bacon died; but the 
human understanding, roused, by the 
touch of his miraculous wand, to a per- 
ception of the true philosophy, and the 
just mode of inquiring after truth, has 
kept on its course, successfully and 
gloriously.—Newton died; yet the 
courses of the spheres are still known, 
and they yet move on, in the orbits 
which he saw, and described for them, 
in the infinity of space. pp. 195, 196. 
—Webster. 


Death has not surprised us by an 
ynseasonable blow. We have, indeed, 
seen the tomb close, but it has closed 
only over mature years, over long pro- 
tracted public service, over the weak- 
ness of age, and over life itself, only 
when the ends of living had been ful- 
filled. These suns, as they rose, slow- 
ly and steadily, amidst clouds and 
storms, in their ascendant, so they 
have not rushed from their meridian, 
tosink suddenly in the west. Like 
the mildness, the serenity, the contin- 
uing benignity of a summer’s day, they 
have gone down with slow descending, 
grateful, long lingering light; and now 
that they are beyond the visible mar- 
gin of the world, good omens cheer us 
from “the bright track of their fiery 
car!” p. 197.—-Webster. 


Auspicious omens cheer us. Great 
examples are before us. Our own 
firmament now shines brightly upon 
our path. Washington is in the clear 
upper sky. These other stars have 
now joined the American constellation ; 
they circle round their centre, and 
the heavens beam with new light. 
Beneath his illumination, let us walk 
the course of life, and at its close de- 
voutly commend our beloved country, 
the common parent of us all, to the 
Divine Benignity. p. 233.—Wrebster. 


At pages 386, and 7, we have 
marked a discriminating and richly 
merited eulogium upon our pilgrim 
lathers, which we cannot withhold 
ram our readers. 
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The spirit of liberty which had 
prompted the pilgrims to bid adieu to 
the land and tombs of their fathers, 
and to brave the horrors of an exile 
to the wilds of America, accompanied 
them to the forests which they came 
to subdue; and questions of political 
right and power, between the parent 
country and the colony, were continu- 
ally arising, to call that spirit into ac- 
tion, and to keep it bright and strong. 
These were a peculiar People, a stern 
and hardy race, the children of the 
storm; inured from the cradle to the 
most frightful hardships which they 
came to regard as their daily pastime, 
their minds, as well as their bodies, 
gathered new strength from the feer- 
ful elements that were warring around 
them, and whatever they dared to 
meditate as right, that they dared and 
never failed to accomplish. The ro- 
bust character of the fathers descend- 
ed upon their children, and with it, 
also came the same invigorating con- 
tests. Violations of their charters, 
unconstitutional restraints upon their 
trade, and perpetual collisions with 
the royal Governors sent over to 
bend or to break them, had converted 
that province into an arena, in which 
the strength of mind had been tried 
against mind, for a century, before the 


tug of the Revolution came. And 
these were no puerile sports. They 


were the stern struggle of intellectual 
force, for power on the one hand, and 
liberty on the other. And from that 
discipline there came forth such men 
as such a struggle only seems capable 
of generating ; rough, and strong, and 
bold, and daring; meeting their ad- 
versaries, foot to foot, on the field of 
argument, and beating them off that 
field by the superior vigor of their 
blows. 


Precipitemque Daren, ardens agit equo- 
re toto: 

Nune dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ille 
sinistra, 

Nec mora, nec requies. 


From this school issued those men 
so well formed for the sturdy business 
of life, and who shine so brightly in 
the annals of Massachusetts—May- 
hew, and Hawley, and Thacher, and 
Otis, and Hancock, and a host of oth- 
ers, of the same strong stamp of char- 
acter: men as stout of heart as of 
mind, and breathing around them an 
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atmosphere of patriotic energy, which 
it was impossible to inhale without 
partaking of their spirit. — Wirt. 


We doubt whether the enchant- 
ing retirement of Mr. Jefferson, 
was ever more felicitously or graph- 
ically sketched, than at page 419 


by Mr. Wirt. 


The Mansion House at Monticello 
was built and furnished in the days of 
his prosperity. In its dimensions, its 
architecture, its arrangements, and 
ornaments, it is such a one as became 
the character and fortune of the man. 
It stands upon an elliptic plain, formed 
by cutting down the apex of a mount- 
ain; and, on the West, stretching 
away to the North and the South, it 
commands a view of the Blue Ridge 
for a hundred and fifty miles, and 
brings under the eye one of the boldest 
and most beautiful horizons in the 
world : while, on the East, it presents 
an extent of prospect, bounded only by 
the spherical form of the earth, in 
which nature seems to sleep in eternal 
repose, as if to form one of her finest 
contrasts with the rude and rolling 
grandeur on the West. In the wide 
prospect, and scattered to the North 
and South, are several detached moun- 
tains, which contribute to animate and 
diversify this enchanting landscape: 
and among them, to the South, Wil- 
liss’ Mountain, which is so interesting- 
ly depicted in his Notes. From this 
summit, the Philosopher was wont to 
enjoy that spectacle, among the sub- 
limest of Nature’s operations, the loom- 
ing of the distant mountains; and to 
watch the motions of the planets, and 
the greater revolution of the celestial 
sphere. From this summit, too, the 
patriot could look down, with uninter- 
rupted vision, upon the wide expanse 
of the world around, for which he con- 
sidered himself born; and upward, to 
the open and vaulted Heavens which 
he seemed to approach, as if to keep 
him continually in mind of his high re- 
sponsibility. It is indeed a prospect 
in which you see and feel, at once, 
that nothing mean or little could live. 
It is a scene fit to nourish those great 
and high-souled principles which torm- 
ed the elements of his character, and 
vas a most noble and appropriate post, 
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for such a sentinel, over the nghts and 
liberties of man. , 


As our Miscellany goes into the 
hands of many, who may not find jj 
convenient to purchase this selec 
tion of eulogies, and as Adams and 
Jefferson will stand together on the 
page of history, in the first rank of 
our revolutionary sages, we hope 
we shall entitle ourselves {, 
thanks rather than censure, by s 
far transcending our intended |in. 
its, as to make room for their por. 
traits from the pencil of Mr. Wir 
If, however, we should be mistake. 
we hereby engage to purchase ou 
readers’ pardon, by leaving out 
twice as much of our own matter 
whenever they shall require it. 


Of “the chief of the Argonauts,” a; 
Mr. Jefferson so classically and so hap. 
pily styled his illustrious friend of the 
North, it is my misfortune to be able to 
speak only by report. But every rep- 
resentation concurs, in drawing the 
same pleasing and affecting picture of 
the Roman simplicity in which that 
¥ather of his Country lived; of the 
frank, warm, cordial, and elegant re- 
ception that he gave to all who ap 
proached him; of the interesting kind- 
ness with which he disbursed the gol- 
den treasures of his experience, an( 
shed around him the rays of his de- 
scending sun. His conversation was 
rich in anecdote and characters of the 
times that were past; rich in political 
and mora! instruction; full of that best 
of wisdom, which is learnt from rea! 
life, and flowing from his heart with 
that warm and honest frankness, thal 
fervor of feeling and force of diction, 
which so strikingly distinguished him 
in the meridian of his life. Many 
us heard that simple and touching 4& 
count given of a parting scene wit 
him, by one of our eloquent divines 
when he rose up from that little couc! 
behind the door, on which he was wot! 
to rest his aged and weary limbs, a0 
with his silver locks hanging on ea! 
side of his honest face, stretched fort 
that pure hand, which was never 5°” 
ed even by a suspicion, and gave "* 
kind and parting benediction. >% 
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was the blissful and honoured retire- 
ment of the sage of Quincy. Happy 
the life which, verging upon a century, 
had met with but one serious political 
disappointment! and even for that, he 
had lived to receive a golden atone- 
ment, ‘even in that quarter in which 
he had garnered up his heart.”"—p. 418. 
—Wit. 


While the visiter was yet iost in the 
contemplation of these treasures of the 
arts and sciences, he was startled by 
the approach of a strong and sprightly 
step, and turning with instinctive rev- 
erence to the door of entrance, he was 
met by the tall, and animated, and 
stately figure of the patriot himself— 
his countenance beaming with intelli- 
sence and benignity, and his out- 
stretched hand, with its strong and 
tordial pressure, confirming the court- 
eous welcome of his lips. And then 
came that charm of manner and con- 
yersation that passes all description— 
so cheerful—so unassuming—so free, 
and easy, and frank, and kind, and 
say—that even the young, and over- 
awed, and embarrassed visiter at once 
forgot his fears, and felt himself by the 
side of an old and familiar friend. 
There was no effort, no ambition in 
the conversation of the philosopher. 
It was as simple and unpretending as 
nature itself. And while in this easy 
manner he was pouring out instruc- 
tion, like light from an imexhaustible 
solar fountain, he seemed continually 
to be asking, instead of giving informa- 
tion. The visiter felt himself lifted by 
the contact, into a new and nobler re- 
gion of thought, and became surprised 
at his own buoyancy and vigor. He 
could not, indeed, help being astoun- 
ded, now and then, at those transcend- 
ant leaps of the mind, which he saw 
made without the slightest exertion, 
aid the ease with which this won- 
derful man played with subjects which 
he had been in the habit of considering 
among the argumenta crucis of the in- 
tellect. And then there seemed to be 
ho end to his knowledge. He was a 
thorough master of every subject that 
was touched. From the details of the 
uumblest mechanic art, up to the high- 
*st summit of science, he was perfect- 
'Y at his ease, and, every where at 
tome. There seemed to be no longer 
“ny terra incognita of the human un- 
“rstanding: for, what the visiter had 


thought so, he now found reduced to a 
familiar garden walk; and all this car- 
ried off so lightly, so playfully, so 
gracefully, so engagingly, that he won 
every heart that approached him, as 
certainly as he astonished every mind. 
p. 421.—Wirt. 


The following remarks of Mr, 
Webster upon elocution, are so just, 
and have so direct a bearing upon 
the pulpit as well as the senate, 
that we shall offer no apology for 
giving them a place in this article. 


The eloquence of Mr. Adams re- 
sembled his general character, and for- 
med, indeed, a part of it. It was bold, 
manly, and energetic; and such the 
crisis required. When public bodies 
are to be addressed on momentous oc- 
casions, when great interests are at 
stake, and strong passions excited, 
nothing is valuable, in speech, farther 
than it is connected with high intellec- 
tual and moral endowments. Clear- 
ness, force, and earnestness are the 
qualities which produce conviction. 
True eloquence indeed, does not con- 
sist in speech. It cannot be brought 
from far. Labour and learning may 
toil for it, but they will toil in vain. 
Words and phrases may be marshalled 
in every way, but they cannot compass 
it. It must exist in the man, in the 
subject, and in the occasion. Affect- 
ed passion, intense expression, the 
pomp of declamation, all may aspire 
after it, they cannot reach it. It 
comes, if it come at all, like the out- 
breaking of a fountain from the earth, 
or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, 
with spontaneous, original, native force. 
The graces taught in the schools, the 
costly ornaments,and studied contrivan- 
ces of speech, shock and disgust men, 
when their own lives, and the fate of 
their wives, their children, and their 
country, hang on the decision of the 
hour. Then words have lost their 
power, rhetoric is vain, and all elabo- 
rate oratory contemptible. Even gen- 
ius itself then feels rebuked, and sub- 
dued, as in the presence of higher 
qualities. Then, patriotism is elo- 
quent; then self-devotion is eloquent. 
The clear conception, out-running the 
deductions of logic, the high purpose, 
the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, 
speaking on the tongue, beaming from 
the eve. informing every feature, and 
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urging the whole man onward, right 
onward to his object—this, this is elo- 
quence; or rather it is something 
greater and higher than eloquence, it 
is action, noble, sublime, god-like ac- 
tion. p. 213.— Webster. 


Of the figure hyperbole, we of- 
fer the following specimens. ‘* But 
when the foremost men of the world 
are deposited in the dust, and the 
features of immortality itself are 
obliterated by the fingers of decay, 
where shall individual grief find 
place, how shall the note of private 
lamentation be heard? A wailing 
people celebrate their obsequies. 
A country is clad in the funeral 
garb of woe. Over the insensible 
marble which covers their ashes, a 
nation bows prostrate in the lowly 
attitude of mourning.” ‘* Let not 
the deep sense of our bereavement, 
be unmingled with consolatory re- 
flections.’’—** But cold is the breast 
and poor is the soul, that now, in 
the greenness of our untented sor- 
row at the catastrophe of their 
death, &c.”’—** National joy is now 
turned into national sorrow.’’— 
‘‘ The hand of God was seen by all, 
and a whole people are now falling 
upon their knees to acknowledge 
Him the wise Ruler of the uni- 
verse.” All this may pass well 
enough in the sable ‘*‘ pomp and 
circumstance” of funeral eulogy, 
because it is understood : but who 
of all these “twelve millions” of 
mourners, saving their near kindred 
and particular friends, wept for 
grief, when the astonishing tidings 
were received, that Adams and Jef- 
ferson both expired on the fourth 
of July? How very sorry, on the 
contrary, would thousands of their 
warmest encomiasts have been, had 
they lingered but one day longer. 
The contagion of this hyperbolical 
woe, however, has not spread so 
far over this selection as might 
have been expected. Most of the 
writers introduce the ‘ catastro- 
phe’? with judgment and propriety. 

We mean nothing disrespectful 
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in these remarks, either to the liy. 
ing or the dead. Few statesmen, 
we believe, have been regardeg 
with more heart-felt veneration jp 
the long and tranquil evening of 
their lives, than Adams and Jeffery. 
son. And certain it is, that thei 
demise on the same day, and while 
the trumpet of the Jubilee was yer 
sounding in the ears of a great and 
happy people, produced emotions 
of no ordinary character—more sy. 
cred perhaps than grief itself, by 
very different from it. We reason 
from the settled principles of hy. 
man nature; and however oftey 
we repeat the process, are brought 
to the same conclusion. Here were 
two venerable men, who had shoul. 
der to shoulder breasted the surges 
which had fifty years before rolled 
in upon their country from the At. 
lantic. And they had lived not on. 
ly to see those surges retire and 
lash the opposite shore, but to see 
a great nation of freemen rising up 
to inherit the fruit of their daring 
and their toils. But now they 
were far advanced in age. _Infirn- 
ities were gathering about them in 
their chambers. The generation 
which they had served was gone. 
The decree ‘* unto dust shalt thou 
return’’ could not be reversed ; and 
when ten thousand glad sounds and 
voices waked the Jubilee, it re- 
quired but one slight stroke more 
to take the tabernacle down. It 
was struck while the sun of that 
day was yet rejoicing in his race, 
and who will say, that the breast o! 
the nation either was, or ought to 
have been stricken with sorrow by 
the event ? ) 
But we have not quite done with 
hyperbole. ‘‘ Neither of these 
great men could have died at any 
time without leaving an immense 
void in our American society. - 
‘¢ If the moral virtues gave propor: 
tion to the form, here Phidias might 
sculpture perfection, and Stuat! 
know that his models surpassed 
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those of ancient Greece.’’- 
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‘hat memorable day, twelve millions 
of people raised their united voices 
‘0 God.’ And again: ‘* In that 
soice of gratitude which has since 
burst from twelve millions of people, 
there is a moral sublimity which 
overwhelms the mind.”’ 

if Adams and Jefferson have 
cone to a bright reward in Heaven, 
of which many of these writers ex- 
press the strongest assurance, it is 
very certain they must have been 
far from believing themselves per- 
fect ; for no real Christian can think 
that he has kept the whole law, 
whatever may be the flattering 
award of friends, or partizans. The 
voice of gratitude bursting at once 
from twelve millions of people, 
must indeed be overpowering in 
moral sublimity. But when did 
such a chorus, louder than the 
voice of mighty waters, go up to 
fll the ear of heaven? Was it on 
the fourth morning of last July, to 
usher in a nation’s Jubilee? Were 
not two millions out of the twelve, 


at that very moment slaves? And 
how could they unite in the re- 
sounding symphony of praise to God 
forthe blessings of liberty? We 
fear, that instead of this, many an 
accusing discord rose on that day 
from the bitterness of hard and 


hopeless bondage. And what if, 
perchance, a drove of manacled 
Africans had been driven past the 
Capitol, or the shrill voice of the 


auctioneer, or the deep groan of 


the prisoner for the crime of a 
‘ol i skin, had broken i 

coloured skin, had broken in upon 
the great concaggse while Mr. 
Wirt was so eloquently portraying 


the gratitude of twelve millions of 


freemen? We do not mean to re- 
proach our brethren of the South 
for that national stigma which was 
bequeathed to them with their 


lands, and which multitudes of 
‘hem would gladly wipe away if 


they could; but we do say, that it 
is bitter mockery to call upon two 
nullions of bond-men and bond- 
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women, to join in the chorus of the 
Jubilée. 

We shall now, without hesitation, 
or apology, avail ourselves of the 
opportunity which this publication 
affords, to comment upon certain 
objectionable words and phrases, 
not because they occur more fre- 
quently here, than in the popular 
harangues of fourth-of-July patriots, 
(for to the credit of the book be it 
spoken, they do not occur near so 
often ;} but because we think it 
our duty to bear our humble testi- 
mony against this abuse of sacred 
things, in whatever degree it may 
exist. ‘* Will not,’? demands Gov. 
Tyler, in a rhapsody of adulation, 
** will not the author’ [of the Dec- 
laration of Independence,] ‘ be 
hailed,”’ [by emancipated nations] 
** as the benefactor of the redeem- 
ed?’ Now we seriously object to 
the use of the word ‘ redeemed’ in 
this connexion, not as unauthorized 
by our standard philologists; but 
as consecrated by scripture and the 
best usage to denote a divine and 
spiritual agency. Surely the occa- 
sion did not demand this breaking 
in upon a sacred enclosure. The 
phrase ‘‘ holy cause of the Revolu- 
tion’? which occurs in the same eu- 
logy, though not so ungrateful to 
our ear, is liable in a degree to 
the same objection. We cannot 
indeed deny, that the word holy 
is sometimes secularized by se- 
rious and even pious writers. But 
this only goes to show the ex- 
tent of the abuse complained of. 
The term belongs exclusively to 
the department of theology. The 
inspired writers use it to designate 
those persons and things only, that 
are set apart for sacred purposes, 
or solemnly dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God. With this scriptural 
and technical use there is no need 
of interfering ; and we maintain 
that an interference is a violation of 
good taste, no less than of philo- 
logical propriety. 
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A similar but still stronger ob- 
jection lies against the following 
sentence. ‘The Apostles of lib- 
erty have fulfilled their mission ; 
and leaving the scene of their gen- 
erous toils below, are gone above 
to receive their reward.’’ p. 22. 
With the last clause of this rhetor- 
ical method of sending men to 
heaven, we have nothing to do at 
present. Our strictures will be 
confined to the first part of the sen- 
tence; and we feel constrained to 
enter our solemn protest against 
this abuse of sacred terms. ‘lhe 
Apostles were men specially cal- 
led and commissioned by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by him invested 
with extraordinary powers, ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the 
Christian church, in its infant and 
forming state. But they left no 
successors. The office itself ex- 
pired at their death, and God has 
never since revived it. Elliot, and 
Swartz, and Brainard, and a few 
others, are indeed sometimes ¢cal- 
led Apostles to the heathen, on ac- 
count of their extraordinary zeal 
and success in preaching the gos- 
pel where Christ had not been 
named. But tle case before us is 
widely different. Adams and Jef- 
ferson were not missionaries but 
statesmen ; and ardent as their de- 
votion was to the civil rights of 
mankind, it would not entitle them 
to be called Apostles. This is a 
sacred distinction, which we are 
sure their sense of propriety would 
have rejected while they were liv- 
ing, nor dreamed they, that the 
license of eulogy itself, would claim 
it for them when they were dead. 

We are sorry any longer to con- 
tinue this strain of animadversion 
upon the selection before us; but 
there are other similar invasions of 
sacred ground, which we think it 
our bounden duty to repel. Thus 
at p. 72, Jefferson and Adams are 
styled, ‘‘ Holy Patriarchs of the re- 
volution.”” This sort of poetic li- 
cense cannot be justified, and for 
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the reasons which have alread, 
been given. It is a gross perye; 
sion of sacred terms, to call th, 
most venerable statesman, or pa: 
triot in the world— ‘ holy paitr 
arch.” Itis easy to say that ip 
these strictures we are ‘ righteous 
over-much,” and we are fully aware 
of the displeasure and contemp 
which they are calculated to excite 
in certain quarters. -‘* But none oj 
these things move us.’? And in. 
stead of tendering a quaking recan. 
tation of aught we have said, we 
must needs crave a little furthe 
indulgence. 

“They now see as they wer 
seen, while in the body, and knoy 
the nature of the feelings from 
which these honours flow. It is thy 
gratitude of an enlightened nation 
to the noblest order of benefactors. 
It is the only glory worth the asp 
ration of a generous spirit.” p. 381. 
Yes, these venerated, and as we 
shall presently see, deified men, 
now ‘‘see as they were seen. 
But O how must the dwellers in 
eternity, (if permitted to know what 
is passing here,) regard all this 
roaring of cannon, this extrava- 
gance of panegyric, this out-pour- 
ing of libations, this offering of in- 
cense! <A day is coming too, we 
believe, in which it will appear, 
that, with all their high claims to the 
gratitude of mankind, the most 
illustrious statesmen and _ heroic 
champions of liberty, are not the 
‘noblest order of benefactors. , 
Such men as Luther, and Calvin, 
and Knox, and Whitfield, and Ed. 
wards, to say nothing of Paul, and 
a host of others, ‘‘of whom the 
world was not worthy,” have, We 
doubt not, in the sight of Go¢, 
earned the pre-eminence. And 's 
the giory, we ask, of which Mr. 
Wirt so rapturously speaks, 1 te 
above extract, is it the only glory 
worth the aspiration of a generous 
spirit.”” What then shall we ‘ij 
of the ‘ spirit,’ and of the glowing 
aspiration of the great Apostle tot 
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sentiles ? “*God forbid that I should 
clory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ Was Paula delu- 
ded and raving fanatic? If he was 
not, then there is one kind of glory 
which is more worthy of the ‘ aspi- 
ration of a generous spirit,”’ than 
even the gratitude of a nation. 

But we pass on—and what will 
our grave and puritanical readers 
think of such an encomiastic flight 
as this? ‘* Hitherto, fellow-citi- 
zens, the fourth of July has been 
celebrated among us only as the 
anniversary of our Independence, 
aud its votaries have been merely 
human beings. But at the last re- 
currence, heaven itself mingled 
visibly in the celebration, and hal- 
lowed the day anew by a double 
apotheosis.”” p. 425. A double apo- 
tosis! Adams and Jefferson ad- 
ded to the list of the gods, on the 
fourth day of last July, and ‘* heaven 
itself’? coming down to assist in the 
rites of deification!! Where are 
we? What is the religion of the 
country in which we live ? We had 
thought that this was a Christian 
land, or that Washington was a 
Christian rather than a pagan city, 
and that Mr. Wirt delivered his eu- 
logy before a Christian audience. 
But we are carried back at once to 
' heathen Rome, and to the age of 
| the Cesars. When Augustus died, 

he was exalted at once to a seat 

among the tutelar deities of the 
empire. So when Adams and Jef- 
ferson died ‘* heaven itself hallow- 
ed the day by a DOUBLE APOTHEO- 
sis!” Alas! to what lengths will 
;iot even great men sometimes 
} 20, rather than suppress a bright 
| thought, however hostile to Christ- 
| ianity, or leave out a fine classical 
allusion, however extravagant or 
heathenish the application. In the 
_ case before us the temptation was 

(00 strong to be resisted, and the 

‘tap of paganism is indelibly fix- 

*dupon one of the brightest pages, 

of the most splendid eulogy in the 

volume before us. Jn vain will any 


one attempt to justify this bold ex- 
periment upon the moral sense of a 
Christian people, this more than 
‘double’? hyperbole, by claiming 
for it the immunities of rhetorical 
license ; for the recognition of this 
claim would go to justify the bring- 
ing in of the whole system of hea- 
then mythology to give point and 
eclat to our patriotic celebrations. 
What effect this would have, in 
time, upon the minds of the people, 
and indeed, what effect has already 
been produced by the absurd mix- 
turs of paganism and Christianity 
in the popular orations of half a 
century, we cannot stop to inquire. 
But we shall not cease to protest, 
on every suitable occasion, against 
bringing inthese heathen ornaments 
to embellish the temple of our lb- 
erties. 

There is one other class of trans- 
gressions in this volume, which can- 
not escape the eye of the Christian 
reader, and which we feel bound to 
notice in this place. We refer to 
the improper use of scripture ; and 
we are the more solicitious to state 
our views on this point, because 
such transgressions are extremely 
common both in books and conver- 
sation. ‘They abound in all the 
light and fashionable literature of 
the day. They are committed at 
the dinner party, at the bar, in the 
halls of legislation, and even some- 
times in the social intercourse of 
Christian professors, and ministers 
of the gospel. But our present 
concern is with the selection be- 
fore us, and against such quotations 
and allusions as the following, we 
strongly object. ‘‘As he has ena- 
bled the American eagle to soar 
aloft,” (how else could he soar ?) 
‘* with healing in his wings, may he 
give him strength to continue his 
flight through the heavens with un- 
blemished majesty.’ p. 54. What 
a perversion of sacred imagery! A 
passage in which the prophet fore- 
tels the coming of Christ, and the 
spiritual blessings which he will con: 
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fer upon mankind, divested of its 
glorious import and identified with 
the militant emblem of our civil 
liberties! Such handling of holy 
things must shock every pious mind. 
‘*<'They,’’ (Adams and Jefferson) 
** passed indeed through the valley 
of the shadow of death, but it was 
lighted up by the brightness of 
their own day of Jubilee—their 
spirits rose upon the songs of joy 
and the prayers of gratitude of mil- 
lions whom they had made free, 
and had the prophet but lent his 
‘* chariot of fire’ and his ‘‘ horses of 
fire” their ascent could hardly have 
been more glorious.”’ p. 152. . This, 
according to a brother eulogist, is 
a most ‘felicitous allusion.” But 
it strikes us, we must confess, very 
differently. ‘The miracle of Elijah’s 
translation could never have been 
recorded, to point a brilliant sen- 
tence in any such book as this. And 
after all, what resemblance is there 
between the sinking of grey hairs 
and decrepitude into the grave, and 
going up bodily in a chariot of fire 
to heaven ? 

Again: ‘‘ Well might they on 
that anniversary, which was so 
peculiarly marked both by religious 
and political feeling, unite in the 
pious ejaculation, ‘Let now thy 
servants depart in peace, for our 
eyes have seen the salvation of our 
country.’”’? This is an accommo- 
dation of one of the most fervent 
ejaculations of scripture which we 
cannot possibly approve. ‘The oc- 
casion did not call for it. No proofs 
of extraordinary piety are adduced 
to justify it. And how is the ejac- 
ulation desecrated, by leaving out 
the divine object which prompted 
it and substituting one that with all 
its importance dwindles into noth- 
ing in the comparison. 

We shall quote only one more 
perversion of scripture ; but it is 
one which will shock and grieve the 
pious reader as much, perhaps, 
as any thing we have quoted, since 
the ** double apotheosis.”’ ‘* What 
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profiteth it a nation if it gain th, 
whole world and lose its own jj}. 
erty?” p. 321. It is difficult t, 
conceive how any man who bp. 
lieves in the truth and inspiration 
of the gospel, can bring his feelings 
to trifle in this manner with one oj 
the most alarming texts which 
contains. .Whatis even a nation’s 
slavery to the eternal loss of ay 
undying soul? And if it were pos. 
sible to compare things temporal 
with things eternal, how improper 
would it be, to divest a text of all its 
solemnity and sacredness by the 
mere conceit of accommodation, 
These strictures will stand by 
little chance of ever meeting the 
eyes of the nineteen authors nov 
before us, or any considerable nun. 
ber of them; but our labour wil| 
not be lost, if any of our readers 
should feel themselves reproved fo: 
trifling and irreverent allusions to 
scripture, and should conscientious 
ly guard against such improprieties 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A Sermon, preached Sept. 14, 182 
before the American Board of 
Missions, at Middletown, Cor- 
necticut. By Epwarp D. Grir 
Fin, D. D. President of Wi 
liams’ College. E. & H. Clark 


Ir we judge correctly, it is now 
much more difficult to write a goo 
missionary sermon, than it was 
some fifteen or twenty years ag! 
It requires more talent, more labor 
and a vastly better acquaintance’ 
with the state of the heathen wor, 
and with what may be technical) 
called missionary history. Not bu! 
that the same things can be as we! 
and even better said, than the) 
were then. Not but that the sam 
facts, arguments, motives, and illu: 
trations, can be more easily arral 
ged, and quite as forcibly preset 
ed. The difficulty lies partly wher 
it does in writing a good fourth-0! 
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July oration, or in meeting any oth- 
er similar call of yearly occurrence ; 
and partly in keeping up with the 
march of the ‘‘ sacramental host of 
God’s elect.” 

What was new and striking, when 
slumbering thousands of Christians 
were roused up to prayer and to ac- 
tion, by the thrilling voice of Mel- 
ville Horne—when the apostolic 
Buchanan pointed out to their won- 
jering eyes a new ‘“‘star in the 
east’ —and when Dr. Griffin him- 
self,so eloquently pleaded the cause 
of a dying world before the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church—much of what was new 
and striking then, has now become 
like “household words.’’ ‘Time 
was when the mention of Jugger- 
naut, and .mothers casting their 
babes into the Ganges, and widows 
shrieking on the blazing funeral 
pile, were sure to excite the strong- 
est emotions of sympathy and hor- 
ror; but the ‘* horrid car’’ has been 
brought out so many thousands of 
times, and those widows and moth- 
ers and infants have been so often 
exhibited, that they have come to 
be regarded as mere matters of 
course. The missionary preacher, 
who at this day would instruct and 
move an enlightened Christian au- 
dience, must ‘forget the things 
which are behind, and reach forth 
to what is before.’ He must not 
content himself with beginning 
where others began, a quarter of a 
century ago, and saying what they 
said, and stopping where they left 
off. ‘He must bring forth out of 
lls treasures things new, as well as 
old,’ 

Let us not be misunderstood.— 
A great deal that has been said and 
printed again and again, on mis- 
slohary topics, will bear to be re- 
peated. Even good men are too 
often ** slow of heart to believe.” 
Chey must have ‘line upon line, 
precept upon precept.’ Old ob- 
*cuons too, though a thousand 
‘mes refuted, are continually re- 


iterated, and must be met with the 
same answer, to the hundredth, or 
thousandth edition. All this is 
very plain. But who shall go over 
and over the long beaten track ? 
By what means, chiefly, shall the 
‘pure minds of God’s children be 
stirred up by way of remembrance ?’ 
And how shall the temerity of the 
haters and villifiers of the mission- 
ary cause, be chastised in all its 
protean forms? However useful 
and necessary such services may 
be, they do not at this late day, re- 
quire the greatest talents in the 
church. They might in general, we 
should think, be devolved upon the 
missionary periodical press, upon 
the friends of the cause at the 
monthly concert, and upon the great 
body of the clergy in their regular 
ministrations. 

But when a sermon im favor of 
missions is to be preached, espe- 
cially before the largest and most 
efficient society in the land, and by 
a distinguished member, long be- 
fore designated to the service, 
something out of the ordinary 
course is naturally and reasonably 
expected—some new thoughts and 
original illustrations—some fresh- 
plucked ‘ apples of gold in pictures 
of silver’’-—some goodly territory 
added to those ample domains 
which have already been surveyed 
and claimed by the church. Here 
is room for the mightiest champions 
of the cross to put forth all their 
strength. ‘To the high demands of 
such an occasion the preacher does 
not approximate, unless he carries 
his audience up to an eminence 
hitherto rarely trodden, and there 
bids them look at some bright out 
line, some thick clustered hill-side, 
or far-off mountain of the land of 
promise, which they had never seen 
before. Let him not then waste 
his time in the discussion of ele- 
mentary principles, which are al- 
ready as firmly established as any 
of the ordinances of heaven. Let 
him begin where others have left 
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off, or let him present the subject 
in some new light, kindled by the 
focal intensity of his own medita- 
tions. What his predecessors have 
clearly and unanswerably proved, 
let him assume as the basis of his 
arguments, and from this ‘‘ vantage 
ground”’ take a still wider range. 
As they have saved him the trouble 
of laying the foundations, let him in 
his turn, add something to the 
height and strength of the walls. 
In this way, should the great work 
steadily advance, till the ‘‘top 
stone is brought forth with shout- 
ings, grace, grace unto it.” 

As it is one thing for a warrior 
to burnish Saul’s armour, and an- 
other to fabricate a new suit for 
himself, so it is one thing for the 
annual preacher to add a new 
pamphlet to the missionary files, 
and quite another thing to enrich it 
with facts, and thoughts and rea- 
sonings and illustrations drawn from 
regions hitherto unexplored. But 
thus enriched, (if we may venture 
to say it,) should every discourse 
be, which is delivered before a 
leading and popular missionary so- 
ciety. This being admitted, it fol- 
lows of course, that the requisite 
preparation must demand no little 
time and talent. The preacher 
must have read and thought much 
on the great subject before him. 
He must have kept up with the ra- 
pid march of events, auspicious to 
the holy cause of missions. His 
‘‘ eye must have looked right on, 
and his eyelids straight forward,”’ 
and his heart must have been warm 
within him. Who will say, that 
our standard is too high, or that 
gifts such as we have specified, 
need not be ‘‘ earnestly coveted” 
by the missionary preacher? But 
if the correctness of our views be 
admitted, then it cannot be denied, 
that his task is far more difficult, 
than was that of those who first 
called up the churches from their 
long slumber. 

How much the popular author of 
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the discourse now before ys . 
increased his well earned celebrit: 
as a preacher, or how much he hj: 
added by this contribution, to the 
classical and shining affluence of 
the American Board, it is needles 
for us to say. Much was expect. 
ed. The profound attention of, 
great assembly testified how myc) 
they were interested at the time. 
and we doubt not, that multitudes 
have since read the discourse yi) 
similar interest. The topics of gy. 
gument, indeed, are not new : by 
then they are well selected, judi. 
ciously arranged, and ably enfore. 
ed. ‘They bear the impress of the 
author’s mind and manner through. 
out. ‘The reader who has seen his 
other occasional sermons, or who 
has at any time heard him preach, 
will recognise the likeness in every 
paragraph. It is Dr. Griffin’s “im. 
age and superscription’’ and not 
that of any other man. He always 
thinks and writes like himself. 4 
well as for himself. 

A cool and severe critic might 
perhaps say, that the thread of this 
discourse is uneven—in some places 
very fine and in others rather coarse 
and unwrought. He might possi- 
bly charge upon a few strokes, the 
seeming affectation of pathos; o 
might say that at any rate, the au- 
dience could not have become % 
entranced as to hear sounds wu 
earthly in the third paragraph. He 
might object to one or two expres 
sions, as savouring more of concelt 
and studied singularity, than of the 
true eloquence of thought and feel: 
ing; and toa very few words and 
phrases, as wanting in taste and 
classical propriety. 

Now while we protest agails! 
that hypocritical fastidiousness, 
which would “make a man an of 
fender for a word,’ we must Col: 
fess, though we speak it with grea! 
deference, that a few slight correc 
tions before the discourse went '0 
press, would in our judgment havé 
considerably improved it. We 
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vere not at all prepared, for exam- 
ple, to hear the thunder which 
broke upon us at the bottom of p. 
4, And when we came to- the 
yestion, p- 5. ** Are you a univer- 
alist 2”? it seemed to us, that con- 
sidering who they are that attend 
our missionary anniversaries, the 
yse of the third person would have 
been preferable to that of the se- 
cond. Soagain, p. 9. ** You may 
take your opinions from yourself if 
vou will: I will take mine from the 
yord of God.” It is giving more 
point to a sentence, no doubt, to 
say you, than they ; and our objec- 
tion is not general but particular. 
The preacher in this case, proba- 
hly, had no particular reason to sus- 
pect that any of his hearers would 
deny the authority of the scriptures, 
F inregard to the duty and necessity 
of sending the gospel to the hea- 
then: and ifnot, why did he speak 
tothe absent, as though they had 
been present. At p. 24, we find 
this sentence. ‘‘It is fourteen 
years since New-England broke her 
slumbers, and now the mass of her 
population seems drenched in the 
missionary spirit.’” Is this a feli- 
citous use of the word drenched ? 
and if so, can it be said without 
hyperbole, that the mass of our 
population seems drenched in the 
}missionary spirit? We had thought 
otherwise. In the closing para- 
graph, which is highly animated and 
eloquently climacteric, a_ single 
wordoceurs, over which the preach- 
er might have drawn his pen to great 
advantage. It is found in the twelfth 
ineof page 26, from the bottom ; 
aud almost necessarily calls up as- 
sociations which are not in keep- 
ug with the brilliancy which sur- 
round it. The Jast clause of the 
last sentence we cannot possibly ad- 
mire. Otherwise the close is very 
fine. As the whole discourse is, 
We presume, already in the hands 
ol most of our readers, we shall 
Huote but a single paragraph, which 
' the way, has more soul in it, than 


a whole library of ‘ liberal and 
doubtful speculation,’ concerning 
the character and offices of Christ. 


How delightful to contemplate the 
honours which encircle the Lamb in 
the midst of his Father’s throne. Af- 
ter wandering an exile from heaven 
for more than thirty years for our re- 
volt, how joyous to know that he has 
found a home. 
thorns, we are happy to see him wear 
the diadem of the universe. After de- 
pending for bread on the charity of his 
female followers, we are glad to see 
him the Heir of all things, and able 
in his turn to impart to others. Af- 
ter being so long neglected and des- 
pised by men, we rejoice that he has 
found those who know how to honour 
his worth ; we exult to hear the shout 
of all heaven in his praise. After the 
agonies of the garden and the cross, 
we sing and shout for joy that he has 
found infinite and eternal delight in 
the glory of his Father and the salva- 
tion of his church. Let him have his 
happiness and his honours. Amidst 
all the sufferings of life it shall be our 
solace that the despised Nazarene has 
found his throne,—that the man of sor- 
rows is happy at last. Of all the lux- 
uries that ever feasted the human soul, 
the sweetest is to see the Lamb that 
was slain in the midst of his Father's 
throne. We will embalm his name in 
our grateful hearts. We will embalm 
it by our praise, which shall live while 
we have breath and sink away upon 
our dying lips. And we will embalm 
it among the songs of the upper 
world. If we are permitted to come 
and stand where the elders bow, how 
will we bow and sing. When we shall 
Jook down to hell and see our old com- 
panions there, and then back to Cal- 
vary, and then look up and read the 
touching traces of love in those melt- 
ing eyes and among the prints of the 
nails and the thorns, we will embalm 
his name if love and songs can do it. 
We will tell all heaven of his love. 
If ever new inhabitants should come 
in from other worlds, they shall hear 
the story of Calvary. If commissioned 
in remote ages of eternity to visit 
other systems, we will carry the ama- 
zing tidings tothem. We will tell 
them to all we meet. We will erect 
monuments of the wonderful facts on 
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every plain of heaven, and inscribe 
them all over with the story of the 
manger, the garden, and the cross. 
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While gratitude and truth remain, th. 
name and the love of Jesus shal] nove 
be forgotten.—pp. 22, 23. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE 


The first Number of the American 
Quarterly Review, was issued from the 
press of Messrs. Carey & Lea Phila- 
delphia, on the first of March, and is, 
we believe, well received. Its plan 
and appearance are the same as those 
of contemporary publications of the 
same class. 


Freedom's Journal.—The Editors of 


this new publication, Messrs. Cornish 
& Russwurm, are men of color, and 
the paper is devoted to their brethren 
of the African race. If we may judge 
from the first and second numbers, it is 
likely to be conducted with ability and 
ina good spirit. The design of the 
editors appears to be, not to awaken 
feelings of resentment, orto breed dis- 
content in the minds of the coloured 
people, but to incite them to industry, 
sobriety, and self-improvement, and 
thus to teach them, by elevating 
themselves, to shame the prejudices of 
the whites. 

The object of Messrs. C. and R. is 
one of much interest; their task is 
also a delicate one; and while it will 
constantly lead them to contemplate 
the wrongs their race have suffered, 
and continue to suffer, it will require 
in them no ordinary share of prudence 
and Christian magnanimity. We 
hope all who are the friends of the Af- 
rican cause, will aid them in tie circu- 
lation of their paper among those for 
whom it is designed. For ourselves, 


they have our sincerest good wishes 
We bid them God-speed. 


Reformed Commercial Papers 
new daily paper is about to be commen. 
ced in New-York, under circumstances 
which we trust will secure for it a f. 
vorable reception. Amongall the dai. 
ly papers in that city, there was not 
found one, it seems, which had not 
wholly lent itself to theatres and lotte. 
ries. Men of sense and virtue had 
become disgusted with their sickly 
puffs and gaudy advertisements; and 
with one consent demanded a paper 
whichshould not perpetuallyobtrude up- 
on themselves and families, these great 
corrupters of the public morals. The 
connexion between the theatre and tle 
corruption of the public morals, is not 
less obvious and demonstrable than the 
connexion between public virtue and 
the safety of our republican institu. 
tions; and if the New-York Editors 
wanted either wisdom to perceive, or 
principle to regard these relations, 
was time they were left to the bloatec 
patronage which they had shov 
themselves so anxious to enjoy. 


Seminary for Teachers.—Fout 
sand dollars have been subscribed 1 
Shrewsbury, Mass. for the purpose 0! 
enabling Mr. J. G. Carter to establi 
a Seminary in that town, for th 
struction of school-masters. 

















Errata.—On page 165 of the last Number, the word dissent should | 


Gibrah and Gilbeah, should be Gibeah. 





New PusBnicatTrons, 
want of room. 


MontTuity ReEcorp. 


and Ororinations, deferret ™ 





